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THE TEACHING OF NEGRO HISTORY ! 


The teaching of Negro history will serve the two-fold 
purpose of informing the white man and inspiring the 
Negro. The untoward circumstances under which the 
Negro lives make the teaching of his history imperatively 
necessary. When the founders of this government brought 
forth a new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal, many 
thought that the Negro was not regarded as a man. 
Thomas Jefferson himself, the writer of that document, held 
the Negro as a slave. The Negro was regarded as mere 
property, as a mere beast of burden. It required four 
years of bloody war to transform him from the position of 
a thing and place him in the ranks of men with a mere 
chance to struggle for actual democracy. These cireum- 
stances have caused one of the most intricate problems, 
the race problem. They have placed the American Negro 
in a category by himself. They have brought about the 
peculiar situation of a nation within a nation. 

The teaching of Negro history would contribute much 
to the solution of this complicated race problem. The solu- 
tion of any problem depends upon an adequate understand- 


1 An address delivered before the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History at Louisville, November 23, 1922. 
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ing of it. The most illuminating approach to the race 
problem is the historical approach. The white man of this 
country must be supplied with the real facts pertaining to 
the Negro. If not, all of his generalizations will be mere 
verbiage based upon tradition inspired by prejudice. To 
prevent a distorted social perspective and to develop a 
wider community consciousness, the white man should read 
history from the Negro’s point of view. 

For more than four centuries the Negro has been 
brought into contact with the European white man. For 
the most part the Teutonic stocks have regarded the Negro 
as a hegative factor in history. The Latin and Slavie races 
have been more kindly disposed toward him. They have 
been disposed to give honor to whom honor is due regard- 
less of race or color. To them color has been an incident 
of birth, not a badge of inferiority. In the annals of Rus- 
sia Alexander Pushkin is recognized as her national poet. 
France considered Toussaint L’Ouverture, one of the most 
commanding figures of any age, a conspicuous example of 
the possibilities of the pure-blooded Negro. She recog- 
nized Alexander Dumas as her most distinguished roman- 
cer. Today she places this mantle upon the shoulders of 
René Maran. 

The white people of the United States consider their 
race to be men of a superior breed and have ignored the 
Negro in recording Kuropean and American history. In 
their desire to substantiate the theory of the superiority of 
the white man and the inferiority of the Negro, they have 
failed to publish or suppressed the truth about the achieve- 
ments of the Negro. They have looked for nothing praise- 
worthy in him; they have widely proclaimed his faults and 
failures. Well did Macaulay say: 

By exclusive attention to one class of phenomena, by exclusive 
taste for one species of excellence the human intellect was stunted. 
The best historians of later days have been seduced from truth, 
not by their imagination, but by their reason. They far excel 
their predecessors in the art of deducing general principles from 
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facts, but unhappily they have fallen into the error of distorting 
the facts to suit the general principles. They arrive at a theory 
from looking at a part of the phenomena; the remaining phenom- 
ena they strain or curtail to suit the theory. In every human 
character and transaction there is a mixture of good and evil: a 
little exaggeration, a little suppression, a judicious use of epithets, 
a watching and searching skepticism with respect to the evidence 
on one side, a convenient credulity with respect to every report or 
tradition on the other side may easily make a saint of Laud or a 
tvrant of Henry LV. 


The Negro’s most important contribution to American 
history is his unparalleled progress—his rise from poverty 
to wealth, from ignorance to knowledge, from backward- 
ness to civilization. No other race has achieved more 
under the same conditions. No authentic history of the 
United States, then, can ignore or exclude the Negro. The 
part which he has played in American history has served 
largely to make the nation what it is today. 

The fidelity of the Negro slave to his master, his devo- 
tion and loyalty to his country should constitute interest- 
ing historical themes. Under the regime of slavery the 
Negro was literally bought and sold lke the very soil. 
His life was but one unceasing round of toil and misery; 
his faith, his hope, and his ambition, were fettered down 
with chains which he had no power to rend. Under these 
circumstances he contributed two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil. With the muscles of his brawny arms 
he cleared away the forests, tilled the soil, and made the 
wilderness to blossom like the rose. With his callous 
hands he has built railroads and cities in this country and 
has thus made this a goodly land in whieh to live. 

Every time a foreign foe has threatened this nation, the 
Negro with unswerving patriotism and undaunted courage 
has contributed his full quota of protection. With pro- 
found sincerity he has offered his services to his country; 
with voluntary devotion he has laid himself upon her altar. 
It was Crispus Attucks who rushed upon the plains of Bos- 
ton, struck the first blow and thus became the first martyr 
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to the cause of American independence. It was the Negro 
soldiers who plunged dauntlessly into the face of death, 
scaled the heights of El Caney and San Juan and brought 
victory to the American flag. It was the black boys of the 
Ninth and the Tenth Cavalry that led the van and spilt 
their blood upon the troublous soil of Mexico in order 
that the dignity of the United States might be maintained. 
Negro soldiers were among the first to carry the stars and 
stripes into the trenches upon the gory field somewhere 
in France. These Negro soldiers have written their names 
high upon the scroll of fame. 

You cannot erase their record without destroying some 
of the most important pages of American history. In the 
true annals of this nation their illustrious deeds of valor 
and patriotism cannot be hidden. Unobscured by preju- 
dice these records shall shine forth and point out to poster- 
ity some of the most daring exploits and some of the most 
viearicus sacrifices. When the ponderous volumes of his- 
tory rich with the spoils of time shall unroll their ample 
pages before the eyes of generations yet unborn, there in 
letters which he who runs may read should be inscribed the 
names of Johnson, Roberts, Butler, and many other black 
boys who staked their lives in the World War upon the 
contention that the world should be made safe for democ- 
racy. 

Teaching of Negro history to the white people will give 
them a broader view. It will prove to them that the Negro 
has contributed a very considerable portion to the wealth, 
population and resources of the nation. It will engender 
a greater sympathy and a wider community consciousness. 
It will prove that the Negro is imbued with the white 
man’s spirit and strives after his ideals. To the white 
man who truly studies Negro history will come views of 
tolerance and a spirit of justice, kindness, and helpfulness. 

What benefit will accrue to the Negro from the teach- 
ing of Negro history? If the purpose of history teaching 
in our schools is to train for citizenship, what kind of a 
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citizen will the Negro be, if the history he studies does not 
comprehend his race? The education of any race is incom- 
plete unless it embodies the ideals of that race. The his- 
tories taught in Negro schools were not written in contem- 
plation of the race. They were written for the white man 
and are the embodiment of his ideals and prejudices. The 
teaching of Negro history to the Negro youth is necessary 
to inspire race pride and arouse race consciousness. The 
study of what his race has done under adverse circum- 
stances will animate the Negro youth to greater achieve- 
ments. By contemplating the deeds of the worthy mem- 
bers of his own race the Negro youth will have his aspira- 
tions raised to attain the highest objective of life. 

Because of existing conditions the inevitable conelu- 
sion is, that Negro history should be taught in all the 
schools of all races in the United States. The history out- 
line should provide that Negro history supplement the 
regular text in United States history. The teaching of 
Negro history will bring a knowledge of those essential 
elements without which there can be no solution of the race 
problem. Standing upon the vantage ground of history 
retrospecting the past and prospecting the future, every 
real seeker of the truth can catch a glimmer of the glory in 
the realization of the prophetic utterance: ‘‘Princes shall 
come out of Egypt and Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth 
her hand to God.”’ 

J. W. BEtu. 
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NEGRO BIOGRAPHY! 


Twenty years ago I became interested in the study of 
Negro biography. I was anxious to know more about the 
personal histories of a score or more of Negro men and 
women whose part in helping to make the history of the 
Negro in the United States stood out pre-eminently. I 
did not desire detailed accounts of their lives at that time, 
but I did wish to know when and where they were born, 
how they made their way to front rank, how they suffered, 
fought, and sacrificed, where they spent their declining 
years, and when they passed away. I found the field of 
Negro biography a neglected one. I set to work, in my 
weak way, then, to bring to light the main facts in these 
personal histories. | 

The early Negro historians seem to have placed little 
emphasis on telling the interesting facts in the lives of the 
leaders of the race, and these persons themselves, with a 
few exceptions, were too modest, too busy, or too poor to 
publish their lives in book form. Josiah Henson, Samuel 
Ringgold Ward, Frederick Douglass, William Wells Brown, 
and a few others published their autobiographies. Un- 
satisfactory brief sketches of Phyllis Wheatley, Benjamin 
Banneker, Crispus Attucks, Lott Cary, and a score of 
others could be found here and there. Many writers have 
attempted to make known the part the Negro group has 
played in helping to make American history and civiliza- 
tion, but few have brought to light the stories of the Negro 
men and women of might and mark whose impress upon 
their generation gives evidence of our onward march of 
progress. 

Looking over the field of American Negro historiogra- 
phy one sees a change in aspect and in tone. The early 


1An address delivered before the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History at Louisville, November 23, 1922. 
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historian told the chronicled story of the race as a separate 
and distinct narrative, an independent, isolated tale of a 
people apart from the world. He endeavored to show the 
part the Negro had played in making possible his own prog- 
ress. Today the Negro historian points to the fact that 
the Negro’s advancement is a part of the forward move- 
ment of the world, and his progress in all the fields where- 
in he has labored is a part of the general progress of man- 
kind. The historian of today is scientifically bringing to 
light the evidences as to the worth of the Negro and his 
contributions to the uplift of the World. More and more 
the historian is directing attention to the private lives of 
our leaders. More and more the leaders themselves are re- 
cording their own deeds, writing their autobiographies, and 
uncovering many inside facts connected with movements 
with which they were identified and in which they played 
conspicuous parts. But the personal histories of the old 
leaders, ‘‘the Old Guard’’ of the race, remain unknown. 
The stories of their lives, in addition to making rare litera- 
ture, would shed light on the past, teach race loyalty and 
pride, and give inspiration to thousands of Negro youths 
who would find encouragement in their trials and battles. 

‘‘Biography,’’ says Lossing, ‘‘is history teaching by 
example.’’ Every race that has counted for much in his- 
tory has had its heroes. Every nation that has helped to 
build civilization got its inspiration from within. Every 
nation that has left a record of value had its ideal men and 
women, its patriots, its martyrs—its examples of useful- 
ness within itself. The white race seeks its ideals within 
its own ranks. The Red man’s ideal is his group. The 
Greek youth imbibed the dare-and-do spirit from the tales 
of the Greek heroes. The Roman fashioned his life after 
those citizens who fought and achieved for Rome. Eng- 
lishmen find their heroes among their own, and though they 
admire and praise genius and usefulness in men of other 
nationalities, their greatest men are those who played well 
their parts in helping to expand the influence of England 
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and to establish the British Empire. The German gets his 
inspiration from German history. The Japanese worships 
at the shrine of those of his country who have been factors 
in giving Japan ‘‘a place in the sun.’’ The Frenchman 
sees his examples of true greatness in the men and women 
who sacrificed all for the glory of France. 

No race, no nation, no people whose ideals of manhood 
and patriotism are without, can hope to be accorded full 
recognition by the world. The Negro’s ideal must be a 
Negro if he is to appreciate keenly his own particular 
stock. The Negro’s examples of achievement and devo- 
tion must be found within his group, if he is to learn to 
serve the race faithfully and intelligently. Its sages, its 
patriots, its heroes must all be persons of color, men whose 
faces show the mark of Africa, if the Negro youth is to 
develop that essential feeling commonly known as race 
pride. Negro achievements must be taught to the young 
men and women, if they are to learn to labor and to achieve, 
to do and to dare. 

Negro biography stands out as the medium through 
which the youths of the race can be taught to love the race 
more and to serve it better. Negro biography is the main 
source from which the young Negro is to get inspiration 
and encouragement. Negro biography is the door through 
which he enters Negro history. Negro biography unlocks 
the past and explains the present effectively and impres- 
sively. If we want our children trained to love the race 
we must not only teach them what the world is, what na- 
tions have accomplished, and what individuals within the 
ranks of these nations have done toward helping to bright- 
en the path of life, but we must tell them of the sturdy 
characters of Negro ancestry who have labored and strug- 
gled and triumphed and by their contributions enriched 
the history of civilization. The appreciation for the rec- 
ord of our own group will stimulate the youth to greater 
endeavor. 

The histories of nations are but narratives of what their 
citizens have said and done. If, then, we would teach 
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effectively the chronicles of the nations, we must be an- 
swering questions, incessantly responding to inquiries 
about the men and the women who blazed the way and led 
their kinsmen to toil and suffer to bring to pass a happier 
and a brighter day for themselves and their posterity. 
Such examples of devotion to the cause of humanity, ex- 
amples of consecration to truth and righteousness, exam- 
ples of goodness and greatness worthy of the praise of all 
races and creeds, are found everywhere in the ranks of the 
Negro race. If unearthed and popularized, these examples 
would shed light upon the history of the race in the United 
States, illuminate the general history of man, and inculeate 
a profound respect for the Negro. 

In connection with the Negro’s early efforts at freedom 
and culture mention is made of John Chavis, George Moses 
Horton, John Sella Martin, George Liele, John S. Rock, 
James Varick, Andrew Bryan, Daniel Coker, Peter Spen- 
cer, David Walker, John T. Hilton, David Ruggles, Wil- 
liam Whipper, James Monroe Whitefield, James McCune 
Smith, James Madison Bell, Thomas Paul, Mary Shadd 
Carey, Jupiter Hammon, and Samuel Ringgold Ward, 
about whose personal histories, Ward excepted, little is 
known. And even in the case of Ward, his life after he 
left the United States is almost a blank. Few people know 
what work he did after making his home in Jamaica, and 
the circumstances under which he passed away there. Let 
it be remembered that Frederick Douglass called Ward the 
most brilliant Negro orator of the abolition cause. Would 
not the story of his remarkable career be a valuable ad- 
dition to our history? He was one of the chief pillars of 
the anti-slavery movement. 

Would not the true facts concerning the birth, educa- 
tion and early life of Lieutenant Colonel William N. Reed, 
First North Carolina Volunteers, or the Thirty-fifth United 
States Colored Troops, who fell mortally wounded in the 
battle of the Olustee in 1864, make interesting reading to 
arouse the imagination of the youth? A full narrative of 
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the life of Dr. John V. DeGrasse, the first commissioned 
surgeon in the United States Army, would give a new 
idea of the versatility of the Negro patriot. The life of 
David Ruggles, told in detail, would be both informing 
and inspiring. His hatred of the slaveholder and his love 
of freedom brought him to deal sledge hammer blows at 
the institution of slavery and to oppose the colonization of 
free Negroes in Africa. His manly appeal to reason and 
his eloquent and convincing arguments against deporta- 
tion did much to make friends for Negro freedom. James 
W. C. Pennington, an honor alumnus of the University of 
Heidelberg (Germany), deserves more consideration in 
our history than will ever be given him because we know 
so little about his life and labors. An eloquent preacher 
and a lover of justice and truth, he won the praise of the 
good and the great in both America and Kurope. 

How many American Negroes know the name of Joseph 
Colvis, a native of the United States who won distinction 
during the Franco-Prussian War, who was decorated by 
the French Government, and who retained till his death his 
American citizenship? What Negro of the United States 
knows the story of the last years of Edmonia Lewis, the 
sculptress, one of the truly great products of the race? 
Her name should be made to live by telling every youth of 
her wonderful career as an artist. 

How many Negro youths know the names of C. H. J. 
Taylor, James Monroe Trotter, John H. Jackson and J. 
McHenry Jones, four men of our own time who success- 
fully labored for the uplift of the race? Taylor and Trot- 
ter were among the first to preach Negro independence in 
polities, and Jackson and Jones infused new life into two 
State schools and made these institutions mighty instru- 
ments of service in the uplift of the race. What do we 
know of Whipper, Rock, Martin, Chavis, Jones, Whitefield, 
pioneers all? of Bell, Varick, Coker, Cary, Bryan, Liele, 
all but martyrs? What these men achieved, in spite of 
handicap, in an environment unfavorable to progress by 
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peoples of dark skin, has won the admiration of the ene- 
mies of the race. Is there a student of history who does 
not wish to know more about them? Unbiased historians 
on both sides of the seas will some day find delight in doing 
them honor. 

Shall these heroes go unsung? Shall these makers of 
the history of the race go unhonored? Should not their 
names become familiar to our children and their struggles 
for truth and right the epics of the fireside? Lest we for- 
get, and lest our children never know them, let us do our 
best to chronicle their deeds and to perpetuate their mem- 
ories. Let us do our part towards placing these heroes be- 
fore the world, erecting in their honor monuments in song 
and in story to the end that coming generations may be in- 
spired to serve their day faithfully and aspiring youths 
everywhere be shown the path to true worth and glory. 

Pau W. L. Jongs. 








HAITI AND THE UNITED STATES * 


INTRODUCTORY 

We do not generally speak of American imperialism. 
Such words are incompatible. Imperialism in the United 
States, the land of the free and the home of the brave, 
seems ironical. The degenerate, dying one, however, gave 
birth to the vital, growing other. Imperialism is the torch 
that fired the souls that flared and flamed forth in conquer- 
ing righteous anger and tore in twain the bond which held 
the British Lion’s restless brood intact and set one loose 
to roam apart a land in which to breed and suckle a stock 
after its kind. It was thus the United States had its be- 
ginning. Can it be the echo of that severed bond still 
faintly heard shall prematurely die? drown in the clamor 
of our near Imperialistic programme in the republies of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo? Be that as it may, the sover- 
eignty of Haiti and Santo Domingo has been impaired, and 
their independence overthrown by the United States of 
America. This is a fact against which no one holds a 
brief. 

Whether we accept the interpretation of our country’s 
actions in the island republics by Earnest H. Gruening, 
Managing Editor of The Nation, or that of Carl Kelsey,' 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Pennsylvania,? 
whether we conclude with, what may be termed conveni- 
ently ‘‘public opinion,’’ or with the Investigation Com- 
mittee of the Senate,’ is finally a matter of individual 
Judicature. To accept or reject, establish or refute, either 

* This dissertation was submitted to the Graduate School of Western Re- 
serve University in 1922 in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

1 Current History, Vol. XV, No. 6, March, 1922. 

2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. C, 


No. 189, March, 1922. 
3 Treaties and Conventions between the United States and other Powers. 
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interpretation or conclusion would require a thorough study 
of the character and motives of the men, and the nature, 
extent, and the conditions under which the facts were col- 
lected. Such a survey would lead us far afield in this dis- 
sertation. 

Knowing as we do the importance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we believe the basis of the present Haitian-Domini- 
can relation with the United States to be found in our prac- 
cal interpretation of that unwritten law. There is another 
factor which, if possible, is paramount to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, our economic interests. The strength of a nation is 
its wealth. In our economic interests upon which rests our 
political government, and in the Monroe Doctrine—time 
honored, versatile chaperon and guardian of them both at 
international fetes—are to be found the official justification 
and true motives of the foreign policy of the United States 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


SurvEY oF Hart1 


Before proceeding farther, let us briefly review Haiti 
up to the American Occupation. The story of the Santo- 
Dominican affair is singularly similar to that of Haiti, and 
it needs to be referred to only in the rare instances of dis- 
similarity. 

Hispaniola or Haiti is the second largest island in the 
Antilles. It lies between Cuba and Porto Rico. It was 
discovered by Columbus, and the earliest Caucasian civiliza- 
tion in this hemisphere took root there. The tomb sup- 
posed to hold the ashes of Columbus is in the Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo. The eastern two-thirds of the island is 
oecupied by the Dominican Republic, the western one- 
third by that of Haiti. The island was a French colony 
until 1804, although the French claims were frequently dis- 
puted by the Spaniards, who at various times established 
themselves in the eastern part, where language and culture 
remained Castilian. Following nearly fifteen years of 
struggle, which began when the Bastile fell, the natives 
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achieved their independence.* This revolution was unique 
in that the revolutionaries, who had formerly been slaves, 
secured both the political independence of their country 
and their personal freedom. The republic of Haiti was 
established on January 1, 1804, the second republic in the 
Western Hemisphere. In 1844 the eastern two-thirds of 
the island seceded and set up the Dominican Republic. 

The republic of Haiti continued free and independent 
until 1915. During that one hundred and eleven years it 
had a troublous history. The constitutional office for a 
president in Haiti is seven years, but President Salomon, 
who held office from 1879 to 1886, is apparently the only 
such functionary to fill out his term of office. He was over- 
thrown within two vears after his reelection for a second 
term in 1886. 

This drama may be reduced to read thus: In 1804 Des- 
salines was crowned as emperor. Two years later he was 
assassinated; and war broke out between Christophe and 
Petion. In 1807 Christophe became king under the title 
of Henry I, but had upon his hands annoying strife. In 
1811 Petion was made president of the southern part of 


In the preparation of this article the following works were used: 

Tyranny by the United States in Haiti and Santo Domingo, by Earnest H. 
Gruening, Managing Editor of The Nation, in CURRENT History, Volume XV, 
No. 6, March, 1922; Latin America, Clark University Addresses, November, 
1913, edited by George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History, Clark University; 
Caribbean Interests of the United States, by Chester Lloyd Jones, Professor 
of Political Science, University of Wisconsin; The United States and Latin 
America, by John Holladay Latané, Professor of History, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; The American Intervention in Haiti and the Dominican Republic, in 
Tue ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Volume C, No. 189, March, 1922, by Carl Kelsey, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania; The Monroe Doctrine and Its Application to Haiti, 
by William A. MacCorkle, Former Governor of West Virginia, in THE ANNALS 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Volume LIV, 
July, 1914; The Haitian Revolution, by T. G. Steward; THE JOURNAL oF NEGRO 
History, Vol. II, No. 4, October, 1917; Independence of South American Re- 
publics, by F. L. Paxson; and Treaties and Conventions between the United 
States and Other Powers, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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the island and civil war ensued. Boyer was declared 
regent for life in 1820 and after tremendous insurrection 
and flow of blood Christophe committed suicide. In 1843 
Boyer was deposed and exiled after a revolution. In 
1844 Santo Domingo, the Spanish port of the island, be- 
came an independent republic in spite of the efforts of the 
Krench portion to subdue it. Herard, the next ruler, was 
exiled after a rule of one year. Then came Guerrier and 
Pierrot, each of whom could hold out one year only. In 
1846 Riché was proclaimed president but he passed away 
within twelve months. In 1849 Soulouque was declared 
emperor after many wars and much bloodshed. He man- 
aged to rule in some way until he was exiled in 1859. Gef- 
frad then became president and ruled until 1867 when he 
was exiled. From 1856 to 1867 there followed a dreadful 
revolution when Salnave revolted, taking refugees from 
the British consulates and killing them. An English ship 
drove them out and helped Geffrad who, however, was 
finally banished. Salnave was then made president with 
a new constitution; and the revolt was suppressed amidst 
torrents of blood. From 1868 to 1870 there was continual 
revolution, but Salnave massacred his enemies, proclaimed 
himself emperor, and thus reigned until he was finally de- 
feated and shot. In 1874 after Nissage Saget had com- 
pleted his term of four years, Domingue seized the 
government, but after bloody revolution he was exiled in 
1876. Then came another bloody revolution when Canal 
seized power but after a stormy reign he was exiled in 
1879, when Salomon was elected. Salomon was reelected 
in 1886 but was deposed and exiled in 1888. Then came 
civil war between Hippolyte and Légitime resulting in the 
temporary success of Légitime, who held sway for one 
year only. In 1889 Hippolyte was chosen chief executive 
and he died in office in 1896. Sam who became president 
that year had trouble with Germany and numerous dis- 
orders in the country. In 1902 Sam took all the funds and 
left the country. In 1902 General Alexis Nord was pro- 
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claimed president, and he was retired by revolution in 1908 
when the powers sent warships to stop massacre. Cuincin- 
natus Lecompte was elevated to the presidency in 1911 
and was killed in 1912. T'ancrede Auguste, who succeeded 
him, met the same fate the following year. Michall Oreste, 
the next unfortunate, served into the year 1914 when he 
was dethroned by the usual upheaval; and so suffered 
Zamor in 1914, and Guillaume who was killed in 1915. On 
July 28, 1915, United States forces landed at Port-au- 
Prinee and began the present Occupation.® 


SurvEY oF Santo DomINnGco 


National and domestic conditions of Haiti are popular 
knowledge. It is unnecessary to go into that upon which 
all students of Latin American countries are agreed. Ac- 
cordingly we make no mention of the form of government 
and detailed exposition of its operation in this country. 

It is not agreed that Santo Domingo is as well known. 
The total area of the Dominican Republic is over 19,000 
square miles, or somewhat more than the combined areas 
of the States of Vermont and New Hampshire. The coun- 
try is divided by a great central range whose highest peaks 
rise to 9,000 or 10,000 feet, forming valleys like Constanza, 
whose elevation is over 3,000 feet. The first census of the 
Dominican Republic ever taken was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1921. This showed a total population of 894,587, 
a little over 45 a square mile, or about one-fourth the 
density of Haiti. The crop areas, rainfall being heavy in 
the vicinity of the central range, indicate fairly accurately 
the location of the mass of the population. The people 
are a mixture of Negro, Indian, and Spaniard with the 
Negro strain predominant. Among them, as in Haiti, the 
question of land ownership is important. There is no sys- 
tem of deeds by which titles are registered. As the coun- 
try has never been surveyed, titles are in confusion. 

The agricultural methods of the Dominicans do not 


5 These facts are well set forth in Steward’s Haitian Revolution. 
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differ materially from those of the Haitians, but modern 
machinery is rapidly appearing. Conservatively it might 
be said that the Dominican farmers are more prosperous 
than the Haitian. One finds here the culture of cane, 
cacao, tobacco, and bananas to a greater extent than in 
Haiti, but these crops are not efficiently handled. 

The most valuable crop of the country is sugar. Owing 
to the enormous cost of the mills, sugar is produced chiefly 
on large plantations. Of these there are about a dozen, 
most of which are today under American control. Two of 
the largest are La Romana in the east and Barahona in 
the west. In the former the investment is estimated at 
$7,000,000 with 16,000 acres in cane and a labor force of 
7,000. Barahona is a new plantation which was grinding 
the winter of 1921 for the first time. The investment here 
is said to be over $10,000,000. A splendid plant with 
adequate provision for houses for the employees has been 
built. Besides sugar there are a few other industries in- 
cluding a little manufacturing. Factories are not numer- 
ous in the country, but at Puerto Plata, there are a match 
factory, a few distilleries, and two cigar factories turning 
out excellent products, and they are owned and operated 
by Dominicans. It is an open question whether forces and 
influences of this kind will do more to advance and stabilize 
these countries than all the resorts to force of military 
control and occupation. 

Some transportation facilities and a few other eco- 
nomic factors of interest are observed. There are two 
lines of railroads doing a general business, with a com- 
bined mileage of about 150 miles. The Dominican Cen- 
tral Railway runs from Puerto Plata through Santiago to 
Moca, 60 miles.. This was built by foreign interests but 
was taken over by the government in 1908. The second 
road, the Samana and Santiago Railway, runs from Moca 
to Samana with branches to San Fernando de Macoris and 
La Vega. No railroad runs from the northern to the 
southern part of the country. On the sugar estates in the 
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south there are 225 miles of private roads. There is also 
a short line of some five miles connecting Azura with its 
ports. An excellent beginning had been made in road 
building. The engineers of the American forces since the 
occupation have carried it farther. There are docks at 
Puerto Plata, La Romana,® San Pedro de Macoris, Santo 
Domingo and Barahona. Elsewhere lighters are used. 
The Clyde Steamship Line has had a monopoly much of the 
time in the trade with the United States. Now at least 
two other lines send freight steamers regularly. The 
French line gives direct connection with Europe, and there 
is also frequent communication with Porto Rico. 

A study of the statistical table of commerce indicates 
a very gratifying increase in the total foreign trade but a 
considerable part of the increase after 1914 was due to war 
time prices, just as the terrible slump which came in 1921, 
and had little relation to production. The output of 
sugar has been increased from 85,000 tons in 1910 to about 
185,000 in 1920. A large part of this commerce is with the 
United States. For instance, in 1919-20 the United States 
trade represented 77 per cent of the imports and 87 per 
cent of the exports. 13 per cent more of the imports were 
from Porto Rico, and to that island went 26 per cent of the 
exports. The rapid increase in commerce brought great 
prosperity to the country. Then came the reaction, dis- 
astrous to creditors, many of whose accounts were settled 
for 35 cents on the dollar. The country, however, is rela- 
tively undeveloped, which means its day is yet ahead. 
Schvenrich is correct in speaking of Santo Domingo as the 
country with a future. 

Religion, education, and politics come next in this hur- 
ried survey. The Roman Catholic Church is dominant in 
this country. With the exception of a few Franciscans all 
the priests are natives. The Protestant churches in the 
country are few and small. 

Education is still in a backward state. In 1915 the 


* This dock belongs to a sugar company, but it is open to others. 
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Dominican Republic did not own a single school building. 
Rural schools did not exceed eighty-four in number. The 
total school enrollment was about 18,000. While there 
were some public schools in rented buildings dependence 
seems to have been placed on the private subsidized schools, 
and the amount granted was determined wholly by political 
influence. ‘The teachers were irregularly and poorly paid. 
A commission appointed by the government investigated 
thoroughly the educational situation and because of its find- 
ings prepared and recommended the following laws: (a) 
Compulsory school attendance; (b) school administration ; 
(c) general studies, literary, law, and theological courses ; 
and an (d) organic law of public education, and school 
revenues. I'he educational institutions now total: (a) 
647 rural schools—enrollment 50,000, the chief work being 
in agriculture; (b) 194 primary schools; (c) 7 secondary 
and normal schools; (d) 6 industrial schools for girls; (e) 
2 schools of fine arts; and (f) 2 correctional schools and 
the Central University at the capital. The total school at- 
tendance is 100,000, and the total number of teachers is 
1,468. 

The constitution establishes a representative form of 
government—a republic. The government is of executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches. The national congress 
meets annually at the capital, Santo Domingo, on Febru- 
ary 27 for a period of 90 days, which may be extended 60 
days if necessary. It is composed of a senate of 12 mem- 
bers, one from each province, and of a chamber of deputies 
of 24 members, two from each province. Senators are 
elected by indirect vote for a term of six years, and the 
senate is renewed by thirds every two years. Deputies 
are elected by indirect vote for a period of four years, and 
the chamber is renewed by half every two years. Suffrage 
is free to all male citizens over 18 years old. The Presi- 
dent is the executive authority of the republic. He is 
elected for six years by indirect vote. There is no Vice- 
President. The cabinet is composed of seven functiona- 
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ries: the Secretary of Interior and Police, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, Secretary of Treasury and Commerce, 
Secretary of War and Marine, Secretary of Justice and 
Public Instruction, Secretary of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion, and Secretary of Promotion and Communications. 
The chief judicial power resides in the Supreme Court 
of Justice, which consists of a president and six justices 
chosen by Congress, and one Procurador Fiscal General 
appointed by the executive to serve for a term of four 
years, and sitting at Santo Domingo. The territory of 
the republic is divided into twelve judicial districts, each 
having its own civil and criminal tribunal and court of 
first instance. These districts are subdivided into com- 
munes, each with a local justice. There are two courts of 
appeal, one at Santiago de los Caballeros, and the other at 
Santo Domingo City. For administrative purposes these 
twelve provinces are subdivided into communes. The 
provinces are administered by governors appointed by the 
President as are the chief executive officers of other politi- 
cal divisions. 


Earty INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Let us now direct attention to the early international 
relations of Haiti and Santo Domingo with the United 
States. For many years recognition of the little state by 
certain world powers fearing the disastrous effect on 
their slaves, was withheld. The French, moreover, under 
the constant threat of reinvasion, succeeded in exacting a 
90,000,000 frane indemnity for the property of Frenchmen 
expelled in the Haitian war of independence. Charles X 
of France then recognized the republic. Recognition by 
the United States did not come until the presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln. Until recently, however, Haiti has had 
only one significant attraction for the United States. The 
important relations of Haiti with this country from then 
until 1915 amounted chiefly to negotiations and efforts to 
secure the cession of Mole St. Nicholas, a harbor, at the 
northwestern extremity of the island. It controls the 
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Windward Passage, and the United States desired it for a 
naval base. 

Notwithstanding the insistence of the United States 
that Haiti grant her Mole St. Nicholas for naval use, the 
harbor did not change hands. The Haitians adhered 
firmly to the constitutional provision, which forbade the 
cession of territory. During 1914 and 1915 the United 
States began overtures of a different character. A treaty 
giving American control of the customs and finances was 
proposed. The cession of Mole St. Nicholas appears also 
in the early exchanges. In October, 1914, William J. 
Bryan, Secretary of State, wrote to President Wilson, urg- 
ing the immediate increase of our naval forces in Haitian 
waters, ‘‘not only for the purpose of protecting foreign 
interests, but also as an evidence of the earnest intention 
of this Government to settle the unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs which exists.’’ More naval vessels were sent, and at 
the same time the United States offered to assist the Presi- 
dent of Haiti to put down some threatened revolutionary 
disturbances. As certain conditions were attached to this 
assistance, it was refused. In November and December 
modifications of previous treaty drafts were again sub- 
mitted. They proposed the control and administration of 
the Haitian customs by the United States, and were again 
refused for reasons similar to those given above. On De- 
cember 13, 1914, American marines from the United States 
Ship Machias landed in the Haitian capital and removed 
property of the country without the consent of the people. 

The recent Dominican situation may be said to have 
begun on November 19, 1915. <A draft giving the United 
States military and financial control was presented to 
President Jimenez of the Dominican Republic one week 
after the final ratification by Haiti of its similar treaty. 
It was rejected. In the following April, impeachment pro- 
ceedings were entered upon against the President in the 
Dominican Congress. On May 4, 1916, during some revo- 
lutionary disturbances, and without warning to the Do- 
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minican Government, American marines were landed near 
Santo Domingo. The American minister at that time gave 
assurance that these forces were solely for the purpose of 
protecting the American Legation. 

On the eleventh of May Frederico Henrique Y Carva- 
jol was nominated for president of the republic in the 
Chamber of Deputies and confirmed by the Senate on the 
twenty-third of May. On the thirteenth of May, the 
American minister formally notified the Dominican Gov- 
ernment of the intention of the United States Government 
to land a large armed force and to occupy the capital, 
threatening bombardment of the city and unrestricted fir- 
ing upon the natives, if in any way they interfered with 
the landing of the American forces. On the eighteenth of 
May the American minister notified the Dominican Con- 
gress that Carvajol was not acceptable to the United States 
as President. On the fifth of June the American minister 
gave a formal notice to the Dominican Government that the 
Receiver General of Customs would take charge of all the 
finanees and funds of the Government. Under the treaty 
of 1907 with the United States one of its citizens appointed 
by this country was in charge of the collection of customs 
of the Dominican Republic. It was his duty under this 
treaty to turn in all but the sum of $100,000 monthly to 
the Dominican Government. All above this $100,000 was 
to go, one half to the Dominican Government for its 
own uses, the other half to the sinking fund of the loan 
contracted under the treaty. On the sixteenth of June, 
following orders from Washington the Receiver General of 
Customs took charge of all revenues,—internal as well as 
customs revenues which alone were stipulated in the treaty 
of 1907—and set himself up as disbursing agent of the re- 
public. Then followed a series of protests, exchange of 
notes and the like. On November 26, 1916, there was is- 
sued a ‘‘proclamation of occupation’’ by the United States, 
followed by martial law, but the Dominicans refused to 
ratify the acts of the Military Government. The occupa- 
tion here continued more than five years. 
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These and similar acts in both Haiti and Santo Domingo 
aside from questions of expediency, justification, or best 
interest have given rise to the present situation. Up to this 
time the United States Government has published no com- 
plete and comprehensive explanation of these acts. The 
answer to the question of motives is not to be found in 
surface considerations; not even the unlimited popular ac- 
counts convince us that this country is not adhering to a 
principle, to an accepted and subscribed policy, no matter 
how secret it may be. 


Tue Unitrep STaTEs IN THE LarRGER Canat ZONE 


When the United States secured Panama from Colum- 
bia she entered upon a new era. With the centralization 
of a large portion of our wealth in this section of Latin 
America came the recognition by statesmen that our politi- 
eal interests would have to expand accordingly. Then our 
attitude took on an air of aggression which, conflicting 
with our ideals, gives rise to varied conjectures upon our 
Latin American policy, and especially our policy in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

There were steps made towards securing a coaling sta- 
tion or naval base even prior to our ownership of the 
Panama Canal Lands. In 1867 Admiral Porter and Mr. 
F. W. Seward, the assistant-secretary of state, were sent 
to Santo Domingo for the purpose of securing the lease of 
Samana Bay as a naval station. Later President Grant 
sent Colonel Babcock to the island to report on the condi- 
tion of affairs. Babcock, without diplomatic authority of 
any kind, negotiated a treaty for the annexation of the 
Dominican Republic and another for the lease of Samana 
Bay. 

The Spanish American War was the occasion for the 
advance of the United States into the Caribbean. From 
this conflict we acquired Porto Rico and a protectorate 
over Cuba. Furthermore, too much importance can not be 
attached to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 in study- 
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ing this expansion of the United States in that sphere. 
By this convention Great Britain abjured her claim to an 
equal voice with the United States in the control of an 
Isthmian Canal and withdrew her squadrons from the 
Caribbean Sea, leaving us the naval supremacy in this im- 
portant strategic area. 

Immediately following these occurrences came the epi- 
sode of the Panama Canal. To review briefly a long told 
and well known story, the United States Government had 
not been successful in its attempt to secure from Columbia 
the treaty it sought for the building of the Isthmian Canal. 
In 1903 a revolution broke out in Panama, and Colombia 
failed to coerce effectively the insurgents, hindered, it is 
asserted, by the far reaching influence of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. As soon as this revolution got in full swing 
the United States recognized Panama, and negotiated the 
long sought treaty. By the year 1903 we had acquired the 
canal zone. The determination to build a canal not only 
rendered inevitable the adoption of a policy of naval su- 
premacy in the Caribbean Sea, but led also to the formula- 
tion of new political policies to be applied in the larger 
Canal Zone, that is, the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America, Columbia, and Venezuela. These new policies 
are: (a) The establishment of protectorates, (b) the super- 
vision of finances, (c) the control of naval routes, (d) the 
acquisition of naval stations, (e) and the policing and ad- 
ministration of disorderly countries. This program of 
policies has afforded this country many opportunities for 
expansion in these areas. 


AMERICAN SEAS A COMMERCIAL CENTER 


Prior to the completion of the Panama Canal the 
American Seas, the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, for many years had been silent waters. The Panama 
Canal has reversed these conditions. The important trade 
routes of the world will pass about these islands and over 
these seas, and they will be noisy with the whirl of the 
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propeller and bright with the sail of ships. A great part 
of American commerce and a larger part of the traffic of 
the world will be through the American seas between the 
walls of this canal and by the shores of Haiti. These seas 
will become more popular with commerce than any other 
section of the world. They will be a gathering place and 
crossing point for the east and the west, and their posses- 
sion, either forcibly or otherwise, will carry with it more 
potentiality than the possession of any other body of water 
on the face of the earth. It will be absolutely necessary, 
says this country, so to speak, that the outposts of the 
canal shall be in the hands of strong and stable govern- 
ments, and it cannot be thought that the harbors necessary 
for that commerce and the islands by which it will pass, 
and in whose broad bays it will be compelled to anchor, 
shall be ripe with revolution and dangerous to that com- 
merce. This country which is practically guardian of this 
commerce must allow to obtain no condition which will be 
a daily menace to this unusual trade. 

In all of these communities the commercial diplomacy 
of our time will have a growing interest, an interest 
greatly enhanced by the fact that through the Caribbean, 
the traffic center of the American tropics, will pass the 
trade routes developed by the Panama Canal. Both the 
competition for the control of the trade which lies within 
their borders, and the fact that before their ports passes 
the commerce of distant countries, will give to Caribbean 
communities an importance in international affairs they 
have not had since the days when the Spanish Empire in 
America was at its height and the people of one of the great 
world powers depended for its prosperity on the arrival 
of the gold ships from its American colonies. The for- 
tunes of the Caribbean are no matter of merely local in- 
terest. They involve, to a degree still unappreciated, the 
world at large and especially the American continents, 
both North and South. Upon the solution of the prob- 
lems which arise there may depend the character of inter- 
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national and economic development in America. The im- 
portance of the new position in which the Caribbean region 
stands is brought home by almost every development in 
American international affairs. 

Caribbean problems take on another important aspect 
when we remember the wonderful possibilities of economic 
development. Partly acting as a cause of this trade de- 
velopment, partly one of its results, there is going on a 
steady and rapid influx of foreign capital. The English 
financing of the Argentine is familiar to students of Latin- 
American history. In recent years, with the establish- 
ment of order in Mexico, that country has attracted large 
amounts of foreign investments. The departure of Spain 
from Cuba and Porto Rico was the signal for a rush of in- 
vestors to these islands to develop resources which mis- 
taken fiscal policies and local unrest had formerly kept un- 
used. Foreign capital exploits the sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
cocoa, fruit, oil, and asphalt. These investments are scat- 
tered among all the great commercial nations. They give 
an international character even to purely internal im- 
provements. Economic interests now tend to overflow 
national boundaries and to make the orderly development 
of every state truly a matter of general concern. Under 
the Monroe Doctrine we practically say to HMuropean na- 
tions they shall not for any cause lay their hands heavily 
upon a country in this hemisphere, which, with the added 
responsibility as trustee for the world in the possession of 
the Isthmian Canal, makes it dependent upon the United 
States, it is said, to keep order. 


Haiti’s CoMMERCIAL PosITION 


This policy of aggression has only one explanation. 
Next to Cuba, Haiti is the island of the greatest stra- 
tegical influence in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The two important routes to the mouth of the 
canal from North America are, first the route by the Wind- 
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ward Passage between the island of Cuba and the island 
of Haiti; second, the route by the Mona Passage between 
the island of Haiti and the island of Porto Rico. This 
latter passage will be that chiefly used by the sailing ves- 
sels to and from the canal to the eastern portion of North 
America. The other important passage to the mouth of 
the canal is the Annegada Passage by the islands of St. 
Thomas and Porto Rico, and will be the route used from 
the isthmus to the Mediterranean and Central Europe. 
The travel to the British Islands and northern Europe will 
also use the Mona Passage between Haiti and Porto Rico. 
In other words, every ship sailing from Canada, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Charleston or the 
eastern coast of North America on its journey to the 
Latin American world of commerce will be compelled to 
pass by the island of Haiti, either through the Windward 
or the Mona Passage, and the travel to the greater part of 
Europe will use the Mona Passage by the east coast of 
Haiti. This world-wide commerce in case of stress and 
storm, according to the business world, must utilize this 
island in the necessities of sea life. It is the first conveni- 
ent harboring place on its way to the Canal, and on its re- 
turn it is the last stopping place. It will be as necessary 
to the commerce of this country as Malta or Aden or Gi- 
braltar are to the Suez route. It lies athwart the greatest 
commerce that will cleave the seas. With the friendly in- 
fluence of Cuba and Haiti the commerce of the United 
States will have a tremendous advantage in case of war or 
unfriendliness on the part of any nation, even if Jamaica 
is held by an unfriendly power. Modern nations with the 
shortening of trade routes, the touching of countries, and 
their demand for sure commercial conditions, are unfortu- 
nately arriving at the thought that there is no inalienable 
right on the part of any people to control any region to the 
detriment and injury of the world at large. 
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SuMMARY 


While many believe that the United States has thrown 
aside her lofty ideals to take on a program of imperialism, 
there is a growing colonial interest and expansion which 
does not, probably due to the very nature of conditions, 
extend these ideals. Whether the condition is one accept- 
able to us or not, says the business world, we are no 
longer merely a continental power. We already hold an 
Asiatic colony. A weak African state founded from this 
country has asked us for a protectorate and is already 
under our benevolent supervision. Toward the south we 
hold a colony, Porto Rico, and are the protectors of Cuba, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. We have 
responsibilities in Nicaragua. 

That the end of this development has come is highly 
unlikely. Political parties may differ as to national poli- 
cies, internal and external, but they will bend before the 
natural cause of economic and political development. Our 
latest three administrations, those of Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilson, have represented widely divergent political views, 
but the general policy of all toward the Caribbean countries 
has been fundamentally the same, and the Harding ad- 
ministration has not yet departed therefrom. All have 
been willing to ‘‘assume increasing responsibilities toward 
our weaker neighbors”’ to secure economic advantage. It 
has been a development which is the response of the nation 
to its larger economic and political interests in the Larger 
Canal Zone. 

Whilst this government disclaims any desire for con- 
quest, yet the great advantage in the world movement and 
in the vital commercial affairs of the globe, the commercial 
world says, demand that the peace and safety of this 
hemisphere shall not be needlessly and wickedly broken, 
and that the peace, happiness and safety of this nation and 
the commerce of the world within the bounds of our gov- 
ernmental life shall not be imperiled in the future as they 
have been in the past. The tremendous impetus, which 
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under the world movement of today has been so potent 
and plain, demands order in all the affairs and details of 
life. The conditions of the time and the dependence of one 
part of the globe upon the other, brought about by the easy 
interchange between the nations, mean that no disorder in 
that great world commerce can be tolerated. Unstable 
governments are unwelcome to a diplomacy which has as 
one of its controlling motives the creation of an extensive 
international exchange, especially when these governments 
are of races despised by the Teuton. Weakness of gov- 
ernment may lead in the future, as it has in the past, to 
the rise of acute international questions. In recent years 
there have been many examples of the complications which 
may rise out of such conditions. 

The areas referred to as the Larger Canal Zone have 
received great attention from this country. In fact our 
latest Latin-American diplomacy, which has as one of its 
controlling motives the creation of an extensive interna- 
tional exchange, is for these areas. Our economic inter- 
ests have made demands upon our political life, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has lighted the way and we have come for- 
ward with new policies. Haiti, it has been said, is not to 
be set apart and dealt with particularly in this new diplo- 
matic program; it is but a factor in our ‘‘ American Seas’”’ 
interest, a vital economic and political part of our present- 
day American life. The subsequent questions of impaired 
sovereignty and overthrown independence, say the ag- 
gressors, should not obscure the real policies. Nor is it 
fair to accuse the United States of a lack of appreciation 
and respect for the governments of peoples of this section 
of the world. 

Finally we are told: America stands at the dividing 
of the ways. Are we to pursue the ideals of ‘‘ All men are 
created free and equal’’ with the equally idealistic form 
of government, or are we to keep pace with our commer- 
cial and economic expansion and accept the complementary 
program of economic imperialism? We are informed that 
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the trend of our political policies is one of colonization; 
that colonization with respect to Western European Civili- 
zation is contradictory to democracy; and that a program 
of colonization at a time when racial and national antipathy 
exceed even individual expression, are all demonstrated 
by the refusal of our government to acknowledge and com- 
mit itself to any definite political program in these island 
republics. Our government, the defenders say, has oc- 
cupied these republics apparently fearful of European 
intervention. Kntering upon this policy committed to no 
program, with a lack of centralization of authority into 
one of the many departments of the government, it has 
caused much confusion. Obviously the position in which 
we find ourselves in Haiti is one of embarrassment and one 
which has affected the prestige of our country detrimen- 
tally. American statesmen are put to task. Shall our 
government admit and support its economic imperialistic 
policy inseparably from the added political burden accom- 
panying our Panama Canal enterprise, profiting, thereby, 
upon the commercial importance of the canal; or shall it 
long continue the dexterous féte of keeping eyes and hands 
on democratic ideals with both feet in the path of imperi- 
alism? Our new policy is an economic imperialistic policy. 
The world wishes to know if we will admit it and announce 
our intentions in these regions, or whether we shall con- 
tinue our imperialistic policy under the veil of the Monroe 
Doctrine held in position by the idealistic principles of 
democracy. 
Grorce W. Brown. 


PAUL CUFFE * 
CHAPTER I 


Earzty Lire 


The records tell us that on the sixteenth day of Febru- 
ary, 1742, in consideration of the sum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, Ebenezer Slocum of Dartmouth, Bristol 
County, Massachusetts, sold to John Slocum of the same 
city a Negro man.'' He was about twenty-five years of age 
and a native African whom, doubtless, a slave trader had 
brought over some fifteen years before. This Negro was 
Cuffe by name (also spelled Cuff, Cuffee, and Cuffey) and, 
in conformity with the custom at that time was called Cuffe 


* This biography is based on the original journal, letters, and papers of 
Paul Cuffe. They are preserved in the Public Library of New Bedford, Massa- 
ehusetts. I am under obligations to the Librarian, George H. Pripp, for many 
favors in connection with the examination of these manuscripts. 

The petitions referred to in Chapter II are with the Cuffe papers. A 
copy of the one presented to the Probate Court of Massachusetts Bay was 
furnished by Mr. James J. Tracey, Chief of the Archives Division, State House, 
Boston. The story of the lawsuit related in this same chapter is based on the 
original papers to be found in the records of the Bristol County, Taunton, 
Massachusetts, Probate Court. They were examined for me by my Harvard 
classmate, Professor Arthur Buffinton of Williams College. 

I have previously published two articles bearing on this study. Early 
Negro Deportation Projects appeared in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review for March, 1916, the Formation of the American Colonization Society 
in the Journal of Negro History for July, 1917. A third article, PAUL Curre 
AND HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, in volume six 
of the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Society, was an attempt 
to bring together a full statement of his life and sorvice. Since the publica- 
tion of this study I found the original Cuffe Papers and have made use of 
them in this biography. Another source of great help was the Life of William 
Allen with Selections from his Correspondence, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1847. A 
full account of the services in connection with the memorial monument erected 
by Mr. Horatio P. Howard is contained in the New Bedford Morning Mercury 
and the New Bedford Standard for June 16, 1917. 

1Cuffe Manuscripts, New Bedford, Massachusetts, Public Library, from 
the bill of sale, 
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Slocum to indicate his master. While the name of the 
slave does not appear in the bill of sale yet, since the bill 
is a part of the family papers of his son, it must have been 
Cuffe. 

There exists among the Negro’s descendants a tradi- 
tion that this slave with the aid of his master worked out 
his purchase price and obtained his liberty. It may have 
been that John Slocum purchased the Negro with this end 
in view. At any rate a grand-daughter relates how on a 
rainy morning when all, including Cuffe, were seated at 
the breakfast table, a justice of the peace appeared with 
papers of emancipation.?, Having received his liberty at 
an unexpected moment, Cuffe knew not what to do. See- 
ing his bewilderment, the gracious squire and the quondam 
master gave him temporary employment and, when he was 
ready to leave, advised him to lead a steady life, take good 
care of his money, and get hima home. With this advice, 
two suits of clothes, and freedom, the manumitted slave 
went happily away. 

Now it happened that about this time there came to 
Dartmouth an Indian girl called Ruth Moses. In due time 
the town clerk recorded: ‘‘Intention of marriage between 
Cuffe Slocum and Ruth Moses both of Dartmouth, was en- 
tered 3 January 1745.’’° The rest of the story is told by 
the minister of Dartmouth in these words: ‘‘July ye 7, 
1746, Cuffe Slocum a Negro man and Ruth Moses an Indian 
woman both of Dartmouth were married by me Philip 
Taber.’’* These two records tell us all we know of the 
courtship and marriage of Cuffe Slocum. 

Probably the newly-weds made their home in Chils- 
mark, Dukes County. The deed to some land which they 
bought in 1766 from David Brownell of Dartmouth refers 
to Cuffe Slocum of Chilsmark. The land was a farm of 
one hundred and twenty acres and sold for six hundred 


2 Ruth Cuffe to Joseph Congdon, February 12, 1851. 

3 Dartmouth, Massachusetts, Town Book of Records for Entries of Inten 
tion of Marriage. 

4 Cuffe Manuscripts, Memorandum of family marriages. 
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and fifty Spanish milled dollars. As indicated in the deed, 
the boundary was: ‘‘ Northerly on the Country Road, West- 
erly on Land belonging to Jonathan Sowle, Southerly on 
Land Enos Gifford gave to his Daughter Rachel Wilbur, 
Easterly partly on said Gifford and partly on Philip Allen, 
or according to the Deed I had of Solomon Southwick.’’® 

All of the children, except the youngest, were born 
previous to this purchase. There were six girls and four 
boys. The youngest boy and the seventh child born Janu- 
ary 17, 1759, was Paul. Tradition holds that he was born 
on Cuttyhunk, one of the Elizabeth Islands, about nine 
miles from the main, and Cuffe himself says that he was 
born in the only house on the island. 

About 1778, on the initiative of Paul, it is said, all of 
the children, except the voungest, dropped the slave name 
of Slocum. For their surname they used the given name 
of their father. In this way the Cuffe family came to be, 
and in this way we are introduced to its best known repre- 
sentative, Paul. 

John, an older brother of Paul, made this memorandum 
which is preserved with the family papers: ‘‘My honored 
good old father Cuffe Slocum deceased in the month called 
March 1772—and our honored good old mother Ruth Slo- 
cum deceased the sixth day of January 1787 at 8 o’clock in 
the morning.’’ The father left the farm jointly to Paul 
and his brother John. Later the brothers agreed to di- 
vide it between themselves. It was unproductive land and, 
no doubt, this fact caused the brothers to venture into com- 
mercial pursuits. The care of the family fell for the most 
part on them, for the older children had homes of their 
own. 

At thirteen Paul was barely able to read and write. 
He kept at his studies, being assisted occasionally by a 
private tutor, and gave considerable time to the subject of 
navigation. On taking his first lesson in this subject he 
said it ‘‘was all black as midnight’’; at the end of the second 

5 Book of Bristol County Land Records, Vol. 50, 478, 479. 
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lesson he saw ‘‘a little gleam of light’’; after the third 
lesson he had more light. Finally, it was all plain to him. 
He told a certain Professor Griscom: ‘‘There were always 
three things that I paid attention to—latitude, lead, and 
lookout.’’ 
A Sea Captain 

When about sixteen Paul secured employment as a com- 
mon seaman on a vessel bound for the Gulf of Mexico on a 
whaling voyage. His next trip took him to the West In- 
dies. On a third voyage, the Revolutionary War having 
broken out, he was captured by the British and held in New 
York for three months. On his release he repaired to 
Westport to engage in agricultural pursuits until the times 
were more propitious for life on the sea. In the mean- 
time he carried on the study of arithmetic and navigation. 

Having equipped himself for a life at sea both by 
study and service as a common seaman, Paul, aided by his 
brother David, built, at the age of twenty, an open boat to 
trade with the Connecticut people. But the hazard of the 
sea and the refugee pirates were too much for David. He 
left his younger brother and went to the farm, where- 
upon Paul had for the time being to give up the venture. 
Soon, however, he was at sea again but lost everything. 
The undaunted youth, nevertheless, would not give up. 
He made a boat himself from keel to gunwale, and in it he 
started to consult his brother concerning future undertak- 
ing. On the way he was discovered by the pirates who 
seized him and his vessel. He was lucky to reach home. 

He was now no better off than when he first began. 
David, however, agreed to build a boat for him if he would 
furnish the material. When the boat was completed Paul, 
with borrowed money, bought a cargo and started for Nan- 
tucket. On the way he was chased by the pirates and com- 
pelled to return to Westport to refit his boat which was 
damaged by striking a rock. He still persevered, reached 
Nantucket, and sold his cargo. Financially it was not a 
profitable voyage. 


aid 


ea 
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On a second voyage the pirates robbed him of his cargo 
and inflicted personal injuries, but a third voyage netted 
good returns. Soon he procured a covered boat and em- 
ployed a helper. From now on the business adventures of 
Cuffe brought him large profits. The war was over and 
the new Constitution was in operation—two reasons why 
the sea was safer and business more promising. With his 
new eighteen ton boat he sailed from his rented home on 
the Westport River for Saint George for a cargo of cod- 
fish. The voyage was the foundation for a profitable fish- 
ing industry near his home for many years. 

At this time Michael Wainer, his brother-in-law, an 
Indian, entered his service. His brother-in-law was a good 
seaman and with a new twenty ton vessel, the Sunfish, the 
men made two trips to the Strait of Belle Isle and New- 
foundland. With the profits from the ventures he built in 
connection with another person, the Mary, a forty-two ton 
schooner. 

In the Mary, accompanied by two small boats, and with 
a crew of ten, they went on a whaling expedition to the 
Strait of Belle Isle. On reaching the Strait, Cuffe found 
four other vessels fully equipped with boats and harpoons. 
These vessels would not, as was customary, cooperate with 
Captain Cuffe, so he and his crew went at it alone. Now 
fearing they might get no whales the strangers fell in with 
the Mary. Seven whales were captured, six by the crew 
of the Mary. Two whales were the victims of Cuffe’s own 
hand. Reaching Westport in the autumn of 1793 he pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia with his cargo of oil and bone and 
exchanged it for bolts and iron with which to build a new 
vessel.® 

Accordingly the keel for a sixty-nine ton vessel was laid 
at Westport and in 1795 it was launched. He called it the 
Ranger. With a cargo valued at $2000, he sailed for Nor- 
folk on the Chesapeake. From here he went to Vienna on 
Nanticoke River to buy corn. On reaching port it is said 


¢ His commercial activities are well told in Memoirs of Paul Cuffe, York, 
1812. 
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the townspeople ‘‘were filled with astonishment and alarm. 
A vessel owned and commanded by a black man, and 
manned with a crew of the same complexion, was unprec- 
edented and surprising. Suspicions were raised, and 
several persons associated themselves for the purpose of 
preventing him from registering his vessel, or remaining 
among them. On examination, however, his papers proved 
to be correct and, therefore, the custom house officers 
could not legally oppose proceeding in a regular course. 
Paul combined prudence with resolution, and on this oc- 
easion conducted himself with candor, modesty, and firm- 
ness; his crew also behaved not inoffensively but with 
conciliating propriety. In a few days the inimical associa- 
tion vanished, and the inhabitants treated him and his 
crew with respect and even kindness.’’*? Another writer 
affirms ‘‘Many of the principal people visited his vessel, 
and at the instance of one of them, Paul dined with his 
family in the town.’’* ‘The investment in corn proved so 
profitable that a second voyage was made to Vienna. On 
the two trips Captain Cuffe cleared about $2000. The 
Ranger also made a trip to Passamaquoddy to get a cargo 
for James Brian of Wilmington. 

In 1800 there was launched the Hero, a hundred and 
sixty-two ton bark, in which Captain Cuffe had one-half in- 
terest. This vessel, on one of its trips, rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope. In 1806 the Alpha was fitted out. This 
was a ship of two hundred and sixty-eight tons in which 
the Captain had three-fourths interest. Captain Cuffe 
with a crew of seven Negroes commanded the Alpha in a 
voyage from Wilmington to Savannah, thence to Gotten- 
burg, Sweden, and from there to Philadelphia. Cuffe 
also owned one-half of the one hundred and nine ton brig, 
the Traveller, built in 1806. Of this ship more will be said 
elsewhere. 

Captain Cuffe was now slightly beyond middle age. 
Instead of a small open boat, trading with the neighboring 


7See W. J. Allison in Non-Slaveholder, December, 1850. 
8 Ibid. 
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townsmen, he had obtained a good sized schooner. ‘‘In 
this vessel,’’ to quote from the funeral oration, ‘‘he en- 
larged the scope of his action, trading to more distant 
places, and in articles requiring larger capital, and thus, 
in the process of time, he became owner of one brig, after- 
wards of two, then he added a ship, and so on until 1806, 
at which time he was possessed of one ship, two brigs, and 
several smaller vessels, besides considerable property in 
houses and lands.’’ ® 


FamMiILy AFFAIRS 


In the Cuffe manuscripts there is a laconic note chroni- 
cling this important event in Paul’s life. 


Bristol, Dartmouth. February 25, 1783. There personally 
appeared Paul Cuffe and Alice Pequit both of Dartmouth and 
was joined together in marriage by me. 

BEnJ. Russeu, Justice of Peace. 


Other than that she was an Indian girl, little is known of 
this bride. She, like the groom’s mother, probably be- 
longed tc the Wampanoag tribe. Paul’s sister Mary 
married an Indian and there is reason for believing that 
his brother Jonathan also wedded an Indian. Certain it 
is that it was not uncommon for Negroes and Indians of 
this vicinity to intermarry. 

For several years Captain Cuffe lived in a rented house. 
But in 1797, when he had such a successful venture in im- 
porting corn from Vienna, he purchased a $3500 farm on 
the shore of the Westport River, a few miles below Hip’s 
Bridge. He soon built a wharf and a store house. At 
Westport Captain and Mrs. Cuffe made their home and 
reared their family of two sons and six daughters. 

At the time of the purchase of the new farm the neigh- 
borhood was without educational facilities. There was 
neither school house nor tutor. This situation was dis- 
pleasing to Cuffe. He called a meeting of the neighbors 
and proposed that steps be taken for adequate educational 


9 Peter Williams, Discourse on the Death of Paul Cuffe, delivered before 
the New York African Institution, October 21, 1817. 
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equipment. So much difference of opinion resulted that 
no agreement could be reached at this initial meeting. 
Subsequent efforts were alike unsuccessful. At last Cuffe 
built a school house with his own funds on his own farm 
and offered its use to the public.'? 

One wonders what books were read in his own home. 
Among his papers a few items relate to the purchase of 
books. <A representative one reads: 


a ee MEIN Gos cys in og vs isn Wie Gis sb ea.0.4 wie Gomes saree $1.25 
eee a aan handy WS avis s CaKge Wee mow ba 1.00 
EER F005 a2 ele ow ss dp 1 6 Ww IWS 8 a 18.6 sav oe loee #80 1.25 
EE ee ee 4.00 
ES ee ee ean aisle sGis esses SG as ciuieis «easisinrs 53 

$8.03 


The religious affiliation of the family was with the 
Friends. The parents of Captain Cuffe had attended the 
meetings of the Quakers and it was the natural course 
for the son to follow them. According to the records of 
the Westport monthly meeting of Friends, Cuffe requested 
membership with that body in 1808. He was faithful to 
his profession of Christ. He was considerate of the little 
folks, for he presented them with Bibles and good counsel 
and endeavored to set before them an example of righteous 
conduct. He must have believed that children should have 
something to do, for in a letter to his brother, he points 
out that his nephew Zacharis is lying around too much. 
Moreover, he writes: 


I observe that my son Paul has brought home a gun that he 
borrowed of his Uncle John which I dare say his good uncle lent 
unto him out of pure love and good will for the want of due con- 
sideration, for in the first place I have two guns in order and make 
but littel use of them which is enough as Christ said unto Peter 
by the sword. My wife well knows that it is but littel time since 
Paul got my powder and loaded a logg and Charles fired it and 
it was wonderful that he had not been killied again he has lately 
sold his trunk to be abel to gratify himself in these unnecessary 
evils which we hath disapproved of. Now to support him in that 


12 Memoire of Paul Cuffe, 14, 15. 
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we both disapprove I think that it is for the want of watchful- 
ness.’* 


Two nieces were entrusted to his care. Although they 
had good ‘‘school learning for girls’? Cuffe wished them 
to continue their studies. Later, when he became the 
guardian of two grandchildren, he began making arrange- 
ments to put them in the New York Yearly Meeting School. 

The Westport Friends sold their meeting house in 1813 
for $128.72 and erected a new one costing $1198.08. Ma- 
terial costing almost $600, including ‘‘nine gallons of cider 
when raising house—$1.00’’ was furnished by Captain 
Cuffe. It is impossible to state just how much if any of 
this material was furnished gratis but it is safe to say that 
he carried a heavy responsibility in overseeing the busi- 
ness end of the matter. 

14 Paul Cuffe to John and Jenny Cuffe, September 8, 1808. 








CHAPTER II 


PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP 


‘‘Having no vote or Influence in the Election of those 
that Tax us yet many of our Colour (as is well known) 
have Cherfully Entered the field of Battle in the defense 
of the Common Cause and that (as we conceive) against 
a similar Exertion of Power (in Regard to taxation) too 
well known to need a Recital in this place,’’ voicing this 
sentiment, John and Paul Cuffe and others sent a petition 
for relief to the General Court, Massachusetts Bay, Febru- 
ary 10, 1780. Such requests, however, were not new. At 
the beginning of the American Revolution there were prob- 
ably about 7,000 Negroes, slave and free, in Massachusetts. 
About 1,500 lived in Boston. A petition, signed by Prince 
Hall and others, praying for the abolition of slavery, was 
presented to the General Court of Massachusetts Bay in 
1777. Another petition dated February 18, 1780, embodies 
a pathetic and earnest appeal for relief from taxation. It 
is preserved in the manuscript collection of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and is signed by John and Paul 
Cuffe and five others.'? A copy is with the Cuffe papers. 
There are two other copies among these papers, both 
shorter in form, and dated January 22, 1781. 

On one of the duplicate petitions in the Cuffe papers 
there is a notation signed by John Cuffe. ‘‘This is the 
copy,’’ it records, ‘‘of the petition which we did deliver 
unto the honorable Council and House for relief from Tax- 
ation in the days of our distress. But we received none.”’ 

The petition recites that they were in poor circum- 
stances. When slaves they were deprived of the profits of 
their labor and of the benefits of inheritance. So dis- 
tressed were they at this time that only five or six owned a 
cow. They could not meet the taxes assessed against 
them. They were aggrieved because they had no vote 

10 Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 186, 134-136, 
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either in local or colonial affairs and nobody had ever 
heard of one of their number sitting in the Court of the 
General Assembly. The petitioners most humbly requested 
the Massachusetts General Court to grant them relief from 
taxation. 

Interest in the Cuffe brothers is now transferred from 
the State capitol to Bristol County,!! where these men 
were indefatigable in their efforts to obtain relief. Late 
in 1780 a petition was made ‘‘To the Hon?” the Justices of 
the Court of General Sessions of the peace begun and held 
at Taunton within and for the County of Bristol.’’ The 
petitioners ask relief from taxation on the grounds that 
they are ‘‘Indian men and by law not the subjects of Tax- 
ation for any Estate Real or personal and Humbly Pray 
your Honors that as they are assessed jointly a Double 
Poll Tax and the said Paul is a minor for whom the Said 
John is not by law answerable or chargeable that the said 
Poll Taxes aforesaid and also all and regular Taxes afore- 
said on their and Each of their Real and personal Hstate 
aforesaid, may be abated to them and they allowed their 
Reasonable Costs.’’ 

The taxes for which complaint was made were for the 
years 1777 to 1780 inclusive, and amounted to about two 
hundred pounds. They were heaviest for the years 1779 
and 1780. The assessors, then, on December 15, gave 
Richard Collins, constable of Dartmouth, a warrant for 
the arrest of the Cuffe brothers. It recites that their 
taxes were delinquent for 

1778: 5 lbs. 17s. 6d. 
1779: 9 lbs. 2s. 8d. 
29 lbs. 16s. 104d. 
29 Ibs. 18s. 9d. 
1780: 61 Ibs. 18s. 4d. 
17 lbs. 7s. 5/25d. 
Grand total: 154 Ibs. 1s. 1 7/10d. 
11 The quoted documents relating to the question of taxation are in the 


Records of the Court of General Sessions, Taunton, Mass. They were examined 
for the writer by Professor Arthur Buffinton of Williams College. 
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The assessors found no estate on which to levy for the 
taxes. In the name of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts Bay, therefore, they required the ‘‘said Richard Col- 
lens to take into safe custody the body of the said John 
and Paul Cuffe and then commit to the common gaol of the 
said County of Bristol there to remain until they, the said 
John and Paul Cuffe shall pay and satisfy the above sum 
with all necessary charges”’’ or be discharged by due proc- 
ess of law. The constable followed the instructions and 
reported on December 19 that he had placed the Cuffe 
brothers in the common gaol in Taunton. For this serv- 
ice, including travel for twenty-five ‘‘milds,’’ he turned in 
a bill of twelve shillings, nine pence. 

The next step in the legal battle was on the part of the 
Cuffe brothers. The keeper of the gaol or his under- 
keeper was directed on the nineteenth of December in the 
‘‘Name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to have 
the bodies of John and Paul Cuffe said to be Indian men 
whom you have now in keeping before the Justices of our 
Inferior Court of Common Pleas now holden at Taunton 
for said County together with the cause of their and each 
of their Commitiment and Detention. Hereof fail not and 
make Return of this writ with your doings therein. Wit- 
ness Walter Spooner Esq'.’’ Elijah Dean, underkeeper, 
produced the two men on the same day that he received 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

When the Court of General Sessions of the Peace met 
on the nineteenth of December it ordered on the petition 
of John and Paul Cuffe that the assessors of Dartmouth 
appear at the next term to show cause, wherefore the 
Prayer of said Petition should not be granted. The order 
was given to the sheriff of Bristol County on the twenty- 
ninth of December. The assessors, Benjamin Russell, 
Richard Kriby, Christopher Gifford, and John Smith were 
accordingly summoned by Elijah Dean. He served the 
warrant on the twenty-sixth of February and recorded his 
fee as twenty-four pence. 
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Meanwhile, on the twentieth of February the selectmen 
of Dartmouth were called on to choose an agent to defend 
the action against the Cuffe brothers. At their annual 
meeting on the eighth of March the Honorable Walter 
Spooner, a member of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention 1780, was chosen in behalf of the town to make 
answer to the petitioners in question. At the March meet- 
ing the case was continued and came up for action at the 
next meeting of the court. 

In the meantime, John and Paul Cuffe made a request 
to the selectmen of Dartmouth. In the Cuffe papers three 
such requests are preserved. The one dated the twenty- 
fourth of April is followed by a notation attesting it a true 
copy of the request delivered to the selectmen. It asks 
them to ‘‘put a stroak on your next Warrant for calling a 
town meeting so that it may legally be Laid Before said 
town By way of voat to know the mine of said town 
whether all free Negroes and molattoes shall have the same 
Privileges in this said town of Dartmouth as the white 
People have Respecting Places of profit choosing of of- 
ficers and the Like together with all other Privileges in all 
eases that shall or may happen or be Brought in this said 
town of Dartmouth or that we have Reliefe granted us 
Joyntly from Taxation which under our present depressed 
circumstances and your poor Petitioners as in duty Bound 
shall ever pay.”’ 

The disposition of the case as found in the records is 
contained in a few sentences. One is dated the eleventh 
of June and is signed by Richard Collens, constable. It 
reads as follows: 


Then received of John Cuffe eight pounds twelve shiliings 
silver money in full for all John Cuffe and Paul Cuffe Rates until 
this date and for all my court charges received by me. 


Elijah Dean presented his bill for summoning the asses- 
sors. It was paid, and the bill with an acknowledgment 
from Edward Pope is entered in Cuffe’s letter book with 
the tax receipt of the eleventh of June. The other laconic 
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note is from the Records of the Court of General Sessions 
held at Taunton on June 12. It curtly ‘‘ordered that the 
Petition of Paul Cuffe and John Cuffe and the proceedings 
thereon be dismissed.”’ 

Several writers have commented on the significance of 
the petitions of the Cuffe brothers and their resistance to 
the payment of taxes. Practically all of them overestimate 
the matter. For example, a representative writer says, 
‘‘This was a day equally honorable to the petitioners and 
to the legislature; a day in which justice and humanity 
triumphed over prejudice and oppression; a day which 
ought to be gratefully remembered by every person of 
color within the boundaries of Massachusetts, and the 
names of John and Paul Cuffe, should always be united 
with its recollection.’’ 1% 

There is no documentary proof for statements of this 
kind. A property qualification for voting fixed by the 
William and Mary Charter with slight modifications 
-arried down to 1785. Negroes acquired rights and privi- 
leges in Massachusetts not by special acts of the General 
Assembly, but by a judicial act of 1783 based on article one 
of the Declaration of Rights of the Constitution of 1780. 


18 William Armistead, Memoir of Paul Cuffe (London, 1846), 23. 


CHAPTER III 
THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA 


Karly in his life Paul Cuffe became interested in the 
redemption of Africa. ‘‘The travail of my soul,’’ said he, 
‘‘ig that Africa’s inhabitants may be favored with refor- 
mation.’’ The following letter to James Pemberton not 
only illustrates Cuffe’s style and manifests his spirit but 
shows the redemption of Africa as the main interest of his 
life: 


WEsTPorT 9th mo 14th 1808 
Worthy friend 

In Reply to thine of the 8-6 mo. 

I desire ever to humble myself before my Maker who hath I 
trust favored me to the notice of my friends. I desire that God 
will Bless all Our friends who hath been made willing to Rise to 
our assistance. Without hope of a providential hand we must 
ever been miserabal. 

As to poor me I feel very feebel and all most worn out in hard 
service and uncapable of doing much for my brethren the African 
Race but blessed be God I am what I am and all that I can con- 
ceive that God pleases to lay upon me to make me an instrument 
for that service I desire ever to be submissive that his will may be 
done and I shall not loose sight of the above but endeavor to 
wright thou again on the subject if thee will wright me if any 
further information can be given it would be kindly excepted by 
one who wishes well to all mankind &c. 

Pau. CuFFE. 


In this cause, however, Paul Cuffe was not struggling 
alone. The question of ameliorating the condition of the 
Negro in Africa was, at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, a matter of general concern. Men with a philan- 
thropic spirit both in Denmark and Sweden had by this 
time investigated the problem. In France, in addition to 
individual activity, the society, Les Amis des Noirs, was 
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organized. In England, interest was more pronounced 
than in any other European country. The African Insti- 
tution, the Saint George’s Bay Company, better known as 
the Sierra Leone Company, and the British African Coloni- 
zation Society, directed efforts toward the western coast. 
The foundation of the Sierra Leone was laid by these so- 
cieties. This same interest in advancing the civilization 
of Africa was found among distinguished Americans like 
Samuel D. Hopkins, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Newport, Rhode Island, Ezra Stiles, sometime 
president of Yale, and William Thornton, head of the 
United States Patent Office.‘ 

In 1808, when expressions from Cuffe showing his in- 
terest in Africa appeared, considerable progress had been 
made by the English philanthropists. In the first place, 
they had carried on successful propaganda. They were in 
touch with the Americans and had the support of the Quak- 
ers. In a pamphlet specifically printed to call the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the ‘‘case of their fellow creatures’’ 
the Quakers asserted that ‘‘Africa, so populous, and so 
rich in vegetable and mineral productions, instead of af- 
fording all the advantages of a well regulated commerce, 
is scarcely known but as a mart for slaves, and as the 
source of violent barbarities, perpetuated in order to se- 
cure them, by men professing the Christian religion.’’ '* 
The leading men in the African Institution, Thomas Clark- 
son, William Wilberforce, and Granville Sharp, exerted 
much influence both through personal activity and the 
agency of the African Institution. 

In the second place, the Englishmen, as stated above, 
had actually established a settlement on the Guinea coast 
known as Sierra Leone. Many Negroes from London and 
vicinity, the black American Loyalists, and the Jamaica 

17 For an extended account of these movements see H. N. Sherwood, Early 
Negro Deportation Projects, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, II, 484 


et seq. 
18 The Case of our Fellow Creatures, the Oppressed Africans, respectfully 
recommended to the serious Consideration of the Legislature of Great Britain, 


London, 1784. 
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Maroons, settled in Novia Scotia, and the ‘‘ Willyfoss’’ 
Negroes were transported to the Africa coast. The com- 
mendable intentions of the promoters of this settlement on 
the west coast of Africa were conveyed to Cuffe by his 
Philadelphia friend, James Pemberton, who was in touch 
with the activities of the African Institution. In Septem- 
ber, 1808, he wrote: 

I perceive they are earnestly attentive to pursue the laudable 
object of promoting the civilization of the Blacks in their own 
country with a view to draw them off from the wild habits of life 
to which they have been accustomed, by instructing them in the 
arts of agriculture, mechanic labor, and domestic industry, by 
which means they hope to be instrumental in preparing the minds 
of those uninstructed people gradually to become qualified to re- 
ceive religious instruction. 


Pemberton also called attention to the fact that the 
leaders of the African Institution were distinguished men 
and he especially noted that the president was the Duke 
of Gloucester, a nephew of the King. Moreover, he lik- 
ened the plan for benefiting the African to the one which 
the Friends were using to civilize the American Indian. 
In the concluding paragraph of the letter, Pemberton 
sounds a personal call to Cuffe: 


Thou wilt be sensible that the undertaking is very important 
and those concerned to promote it are anxious to receive all the 
assistance and encouragement they can from the friends of hu- 
manity at home and in America. Now if thy concern for the 
good of the poor untutored people continues and finds thy mind 
impressed with a sense that any portion of the work is allotted 
for thee to perform, I hope and trust thou wilt give it thy most 
serious consideration, and should it ripen to such a degree as to 
bring thee under an apprehension of religious duty to perform it 
in such a way as that wisdom which is superior to human may 
point out, a consultation with thy friends on the occasion may be 
reasonably useful, tending to thy strength and encouragement.’® 


Already assurance had come from Zachariah Macaulay, 
Governor of Sierra Leone, that if Cuffe should make a voy- 


19In the Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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age to Africa he would receive every encouragement from 
him. As a director of the African Institution he felt that 
its views would be advanced if any free blacks from Amer- 
ica of good conduct and religious principles should be in- 
duced to offer their personal assistance. In June, 1810, 
therefore, Cuffe, as an ‘‘ever well wishing Friend,’’ wrote 
to Friends in Philadelphia that he planned to make a visit 
to Africa in the fall. He hoped that some solid Friend 
would feel called on to accompany him as an adviser. In 
September he laid his plans for the voyage before a large 
committee of Westport Friends. He was authorized by 
this committee to pursue his prospects and was given a 
letter of recommendation. 

In this letter his neighbors stated that Cuffe ‘‘had 
lately been received a member of their religious society, 
that he was highly respected by Friends in Philadelphia, 
and that he felt a religious concern to assist, as far as in 
his power, the views of the African Institution. His in- 
tention was, provided he met with sufficient encourage- 
ment here, to sail from America to Sierra Leone, with a 
cargo likely to be suitable for the place, and, when there, 
make such observations as would enable him to judge 
whether he should do right to encourage some sober fami- 
lies of black people in America to settle among the Afri- 
cans, and if so, he intended to convey them in his own 
vessel.’’ They also reported Cuffe as the owner of a ves- 
sel and worth five thousand pounds.”° 

The lively interest that Cuffe had had in the people of 
color at Sierra Leone, his wish that they might become 
established in the truth, and his desire that they might 
then do missionary work among the African brethren, in- 
fluenced him to visit his friends on the Guinea coast. He 
rented his farm and commended his family to his brother 
John. The latter wrote his sister Freelove in New York 
that Paul would be gone for a year, possibly two, and that 


2¢ Life of William Allen with Selections from His Correspondence. (2 
vols., Philadelphia, 1847), I, 85, 86. 
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he went for a 
that land, our own nation. 

When everything was ready the Traveller sailed out of 
Westport for Sierra Leone via Philadelphia. Nine 
Negroes composed the crew. The story of the voyage 
from Philadelphia is interestingly told by Cuffe himself in 
his journal: ?? 


1810. 12mo. 4. I called on Friends in Philadelphia. They 
appointed a time at Arch Street meeting-house, and after a feeling 
conference, they expressed satisfaction and left me at liberty. 
Hence it fell under the head of my former advisers, John James 
and Alexander Wilson, I called on them: John professed that he 
could not see any other way, better, than to take a load of corn 
that he had long held, and take it to Portugal or Cadiz. I then 
had to tell him the said John James, that was not my business; 
it rather appeared to me that it was not for the profit or gain that 
I had undertaken this voyage; but I had about four thousand 
dollars property, and would wish to proceed as far as that would 
carry me; and it appeared that if this opportunity was neglected, 
I might never expect to have the opportunity again. John then 
gave up the prospect of shipping his corn, and he and I left 
Alexander, and he told me he believed my concern was real, and 
that he would assist me in fitting out for the voyage and make no 
charges. I told him It then felt pleasant to me. 

Imo. 20th. 19 days out from Philadelphia to Sierra Leone. 

Our minds were collected together to wait on the Lord not- 
withstanding we were on the great deep. 

2mo. 2. At three A. M. wind and sea struck us down on our 
beam ends, washed John Masters overboard, but by the help of 
some loose rigging he regained the ship again. 

2mo. 21st. The dust of Africa lodged on our rigging. We 
judged that land to be about twenty-five leagues off. 

2mo. 24th. At 10 A. M. sounded and got bottom f-r the first 
ground that we got on the coast of Africa. Sixty-five fathoms. 

3mo. Ist. We came to Sierra Leone road. 

[As the directors of the African Institution said, ‘‘It must 


21In Cuffe Manuscripts. Dated January 5, 1811. 
322 The Journal is in the Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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have been a strange and animating spectacle to see this free and 
enlightened African entering as an independent trader, with his 
black crew into that port which was so lately the Nidus of the 
slave trade.’’] 

3mo. 4th. An invitation was given me this day to dine with 
the Governor, at whose table an extensive observation took place 
of the slave trade and the unsuccessfulness of the colony of Sierra 
Leone. 

3mo. 5th. Visited the school of 30 girls, which is a pleasing 
prospect in Sierra Leone. 

3mo. 10th. First day. Attended a Methodist meeting in the 
forenoon. 

3mo. 13th. King Thomas came on board to see me. He was 
an old man, gray headed, appeared to be sober and grave. [ 
treated him with civility, and made him a present of a bible, a 
history of Elizabeth Webb, a Quaker, and a book of essays on 
War: together with several other small pamphlets accompanied 
with a letter of advise from myself, such as appeared to be good 
to hand to the King for the use and encouragement of the nations 
of Africa. He and retinue were thirteen in number. I served 
him with victuals, but it appeared that there was rum wanting, 
but none was given. 

3mo. 14. King George from Bullicn Shore sent his messenger 
on board, with a present of three chickens and invited me over to 
see him. 

3mo. 17. This day being the first day of the week we went on 
shore to the church, and in the afternoon to the new Methodist. 

3mo. 18. This day I went to Bullion Shore in order to visit 
the King George, King of Bullion, who received and treated us 
very cordially. I presented the King with a bible, a testament, a 
treatise of Benjamin Holmes, a history of Elizabeth Webb, and 
an epistle from the yearly meeting, and a history, or called a short 
history of a long travel from Babel to Bethel. 

3mo. 19. Visiting families on Sierra Leone, found many of 
them without bibles, and others who had bibles with out the living 
substance of the spirit. 

3mo. 28. I breakfasted with the Governor Columbine and 
after breakfast had conference with him on the subject of the 
country, and settling in it—to good satisfaction. 
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3mo. 31. Attended the church. The Mendingo men have the 
Scriptures in their tongue, viz the old testament, but deny the new 
testament. They own Mahomet a prophet. 

1811. 4mo. 3. Thomas Wainer is much put out, and is ex- 
ceeding wroth for giving him what I call good advice: but time 
will make manifest. God alone knows the hearts of men. I de- 
sire to have him be my preserver. 








CHAPTER IV 
In ENGLAND 
When Captain Cuffe sailed from Philadelphia on New 

Year’s Day, 1811, he apparently intended to visit only 
Sierra Leone. After an examination of the plans then in 
operation for the civilization of the Africans, doubtless he 
meant to return to America. However, when there reached 
him a letter from William Allen with an order in council 
which Allen and Wilberforce had procured for him, he 
changed his mind and determined to visit England.?* He 
recorded thus this part of the voyage: 


1811. Tmo. 12. Arrived safe all well (at Liverpool) after a 
passage of sixty-two days.** 

Soon after we got in the dock, two of my men going out of the 
dock gate, were met by the press-gang and carried to the rende- 
vous. The press gang then came on board my vessel, and let me 
know that they had two of my men, and overhauled the remain- 
der of the crew, among which they found Aaron Richard, an Afri- 
ean that I had taken as an apprentice in Africa to instruct in 
navigation. They claimed him as a British subject and took him 
off. At eleven I went to the rendezvous and got the two men first 
mentioned, but they would not let Aaron off. 

7mo. 13. This morning the Ship Alpha arrived fifty-two days 
from New Orleans. All well. My friends Richard Rathbone and 
Thomas Thompson were very anxious in assisting me to regain 
Richard . . . They wrote immediately to London for the libera- 
tion of Aaron, with a petition to the Board of Admiralty. 

7mo. 14. I this day put up with Thomas Thompson, and took 
a first day meeting with them, and feeling very anxious for 
Aaron’s liberty, I took place in the stage for London. Arrived 
in London three day morning, six-o-clock, it making thirty-two 
hours, distance two hundred and eight miles. 

Tmo. 15. This day passed with the pleasant prospect of pass- 
ing through a well cultivated and very fertile country. How 

23 Life of William Allen, I, 99-105. 

24 The diary is from Paul Cuffe’s Journal in the Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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often did I feel my mind enlivened with the peaceful desire that 
this land and people might enjoy a universal and tranquil peace. 

7mo. 16. At six this morning arrived in the great city of 
London. I put up at an inn and took breakfast. At ten-o-clock 
took a pilot for Plough Court, where I was courteously received 
by my friend William Allen, who was engaged about the libera- 
tion of Aaron. 

7mo. 17. This day went to meeting, and in the afternoon 
Cornelius attended me to see the great church of St. Paul and 
many other curiosities of London, such as London Bridge, Black- 
friars Bridge. 

7mo. 18. This day my friend Wm. Allen had a note from 
Wm. Wilberforce desiring that I should see him at — o-clock. 

Wilberforce called for pen, ink and paper and wrote to the 
Board of Admiralty and sent his man immediately .. . 

Wm. Allen and Paul Cuffe then went into the Parliament. 

Tmo. 19. We went over London Bridge to Laneaster’s school, 
where were taught one thousand scholars by one master. But 
about eight hundred were then in school. This prospect of the 
school was the greatest gratification that I met with. 

7mo. 20. This afternoon took stage for William Dillwyn’s, at 
whose house I was friendly and cordially received, and took great 
satisfaction. 

7mo. 21. I went and dined with George and Mary Stacey, 
who were very kind and loving, appeared to live in the truth. 

7mo. 22. Spent the fore part of this day in conversing with 
Wm. Dillwyn on subjects of importance. After dinner Wm. gave 
me two volumes of Clarkson’s work on the slave trade. His wife 
and two daughters accompanied me to town in their carriages 
about five miles. At seven this evening Thomas Clarkson arrived. 

7mo. 23. Thomas Clarkson sets to for Aaron’s liberation. 
Makes so far, as for certain persons to go with him to the Board 
of Admiralty, where they found the order had been some days 
gone, for Aaron’s discharge. You may think that it was great 
consolation to me to think, if God permitted, that I should have 
the happy opportunity of returning Aaron to his parents and 
fellow citizens at Sierra Leone. 

7mo. 25. Zachariah Macaulay called at Wm. Allen’s and had 
a good conversation. He then invited me to dine with him on the 
morrow, which was accepted, hoping there my some good come 
out of it. 
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Tmo. 26. I this day went to Z. Macaulay’s where I meet with 
exceeding kind treatment. He said Macaulay promised to me the 
continuation of his friendship. 

7mo. 27. This morning came to Wm. Allen’s from Macaulay’s 
accompanied by Macauley. Thomas Clarkson this day sets off for 
home, who has been of service and consolation. Thomas is a man 
of good deportment. My friends this day forwarded a petition 
to the Privy Council for a license for the Traveller to go to Africa, 
commanded by Paul Cuffe, or some other person. 

7mo. 28. In the evening my friend Allen called his family 
together and we were comforted, and I believe I may say the pres- 
ence of the precious comforter was felt to be near. In the eve- 
ning conversation took place between Wm. Allen and P. Cuffe on 
the most advantageous way of encouragement of the improvement 
of the Colony of Sierra Leone. I then told Wm. that it appeared 
that the Colony people wanted help, or encouragement ; that I had 
my mind still impressed that a channel of intercourse should be 
kept open between America and Sierra Leone, and that my mind 
was to build a house in Sierra Leone, encouragement might be 
given of accomodation. 

7mo. 30. This morning Cornelius, William and Paul went to 
see the mint and the works thereof were great and wonderful. I 
this day took place in the stage for Liverpool at three guineas. 

[William Allen records in his diary that he took leave of 
Cuffe, ‘‘in much nearness of spirit; he is certainly a very inter- 
esting man.’’ *>] 

7mo. 31. At six we set forward for Liverpool. The prospect 
of the fertility of the country was highly gratifying. 

8mo. 1. I arrived at Liverpool at nine-o-clock after a passage 
of thirty-nine hours; took my package to my friend, Thomas 
Thompson’s where I was kindly received. 

8mo. 2. I arose much refreshed, and found all well on board, 
and Aaron Richards had arrived the same afternoon as I did. 
Saw and had much conversation with many folks, among whom 
was Stephen Crillett a minister from America. I took breakfast 
with him at Isaac Hadwins, in whose company, and conversation, 
I was much comforted, he was to leave Liverpool the next day for 
the country. My mate and second mate went to dinner with Isaac 
and he was anxious for more to come along with them. The erew 
were spoken of in the highest terms for their steadiness, not given 


25 Life of William Allen, I, 103. 
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to swearing, but I found to my sorrow that Zachariah had behaved 
very unbecoming in keeping unbecoming company, and drinking 
to excess and speaking light of Jesus Christ. 

8mo. 3. It felt pleasant to me to hold out that honour with- 
out virtue, was not true honor: and also from whence came wars 
and fightings. I also had to hold out to William and Richard 
Rathbone that the flesh was imperfect and forewarned, forearmed ; 
and that was not to put too great confidence in me as I was but 
flesh and blood. For those young men had taken a very early and 
active part in assisting me in every way and maaner not only 
making their house my home, but stepping forward to give me 
every aid even petitioning the Board of Admiralty for the relief 
of Aaron Richards as did also my friend Thomas Thompson afford 
me every aid, with kind invitation to make his house my home all 
which I felt easy to accept of. Have this day seen William Bootell 
the great slave dealer as I have been told, who invited me to his 
lodgings. 

8mo. 4. Attended fore and afternoon meetings—in the former 
I was favored with the Spirit of Supplication. Capt. Coffin of 
the Ship Alpha and my crew were at the meeting, which was very 
gratifying to me. Letter from Wm. Allen stating that the license 
would not be obtained under four or five days. 

8mo. 5. A man of color talks of going to Sierra Leone in 
order to help the colonists. In the afternoon another man pro- 
posed going to help in any way that may be helpful, either in 
printing, school keeping, or by other means. I think here is rather 
encouragement. 

8mo. 6. I this day had further communication with Wm. 
Thomas, a European, a printer about going to Sierra Leone, who 
seems to be very anxious and it is concluded to write to London 
in order to see if it may be encouraged. 

8mo. 7. This day took dinner with Wm. and Richard Rath- 
bone in company with Thomas Thompson and William Roscoe, a 
well engaged man, for the establishing the slave trade, that the 
ships of war should be commissioned to take all vessels that were 
found in that trade belonging to whom they would. Also Lord 
John Russell] dined with us. 

8mo. 9. I this day took dinner with Captain Bootell and 
Captain Pane formerly slave dealers, but treated me politely. 

8mo. 11. This day all attended meeting, and after meeting 
the men went home with the Rathbones and took dinner. 
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8mo. 14. This day I dined with Capt. Brown, Captain of his 
Majesty’s navy ship who was a very civil, goodly man; and his 
wife and family thoughtful people, on the whole I had a ecomfort- 
able meal. 

8mo. 18. At half past nine in the evening set forward for 
London accompanied with three very agreeable people. 

8mo. 20. At half past five arrived in London, found Wm. 
Allen and family all well. 

8mo. 21. At four-o-clock P. M. I departed fre~ Wm. Allen’s 
after having a comfortable sitting in company of a woman Friend, 
who appeared to be a chosen vessel unto the Lord, and was a 
comfort unto us and also a man by the name of Morris Burbeck. 
Cornelius Hanbury accompanied me to Waltham Stone at Wm. 
Dillwyn’s where we were cordially received. Wm. was very un- 
well and it appears that his glass is almost run, and his duty 
faithfully discharged. Much of our time whilst together was 
taken up for the good, and beneficial improvement of the inhabi- 
tants of Africa: for that which might attend for their good, and 
for the honor and glory of God. 

8mo. 22. Half past one this morning I went to meeting with 
Wm. Dillwyn’s family in the coach, where I had a comfortable 
open meeting, after meeting went home with Wm. Fanster, to 
dinner. After dinner came Mary Stacey who had good advice de- 
livered it in much love and tenderness. 

8mo. 23. This day dined in company with Capt. Eber Clark 
of and from New Bedford who said he left Peter and Alexander 
Howard well, and heard nothing but that my family was well. 
Wm. Rotch mentioned my name in his letter to Wm. Allen and 
mentioned nothing but my family was well. His letter arrived in 
good time to do good, and was consolation to me in such a distant 
land. 

8mo. 25. Came from Newington in a carriage with Joseph 
Bevan. I went to the great meeting where I had pretty clear open- 
ings in the forenoon. Took dinner with Wm. Allen’s mother and 
son Joseph, where we were very aggreeably entertained. Came 
home to Plough Court where we had a good refreshing season in 
the evening. 

8mo. 26. This morning very pleasant; Cornelius Hanbury and 
I went to the London and West India Docks, which was exceed- 
ing gratifying. both to see the shipping, and accomodations in the 
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Docks, and also the shipping in the river that lay in the tiers as 
we passed for three miles. They continued to extend as far as I 
could see; the river is about one-half mile wide. At five-o-clock 
in the afternoon I dined with Z. Macauley, where I was very 
agreeably entertained. 

8mo. 27. This day met the committee of the African Institu- 
tion who sat at one P. M. and expressed great satisfaction on the 
information I gave them, and felt also that I was endeavoring to 
assist them in maintaining the good cause; with blessing that we 
may reasonably hope that we may be supported with—to endeavor 
that the subject may not fall beneath the level where we found it. 
I made the Duke of Gloucester a present of an African robe, a 
letter box and a dagger to show that the Africans were capable of 
mental endowments and so forth. 

8mo. 28. This day attended the Grace Street Church meeting. 
It was comfortable for me to sit with Friends in true humiliation 
and supplication. And may this be the continuation of our lives 
through time, that peace may be our lot. [William Allen, writing 
of the meeting with the Committee of the African Instruction in 
his diary, says Cuffe ‘‘returned very sensible and satisfactory 
answers’’ to questions by the Duke of Gloucester and others and 
that ‘‘his simplicity and strong natural good sense made a great 
impression upon all parties. On the whole it was a most gratify- 
ing meeting, and fully answered, and even exceeded all we could 
have asked.’’ Captain Clarke from New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
says that he has ‘‘known Cuffe from a boy and that a person of 
greater integrity and honor in business he never met with. I did 
not give the smallest hint which might call forth this declaration.’’ 

In the Seventh report of the directors of the African Institu- 
tion this meeting is recorded as follows: 
African Institution had ‘‘the very judicious plan of profiting by 
the opportunity of inducing Captain Paul Cuffe to settle in Sierra 
Leone, and carry over with him free blacks of good character and 
of some property, who might settle in the colony and practice 
among the natives the mechanical arts, and the cultivation of 
tropical produce. He and his crew in Great Britain attracted uni- 
versal respect by the propriety of their deportment, as well as 
admiration by their singular proficiency in both the science and 
the practice of navigation. The African board held a meeting, 
although in vacation time, for the purpose of seeing and confer- 
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ring with the captain. His royal highness the Duke of Gloucester 
attended, as he always does, at the Board, and, together with the 
other Directors, entered fully in to the subjects alike interesting 
to those distinguished philanthropists, and to their dark-colored 
but civilized ally.’’** Referring to Cuffe in his diary on this day, 
William Allen writes: ‘‘We had an affecting parting, as it is not 
very probable that we shall see him any more. He has left a wife 
and eight children, and a profitable business in which he was en- 
gaged, to forward the views of the African Institution, and this, 
at the risk of his person and property.’’ *7] 

8mo. 30. Arrived at Manchester at eight-o-clock. 

8mo. 31. David Docknay and Paul Cuffe spent this day in 
seeing the factories. They have got them to great perfection. 
They light the darkest room with gas extracted from sea coal. 
This light far exceeds the candle light; it is more like day light. 
This air issues out of a small tube and by the blaze of a candle 
being put to it, it blazes and burns until the gas is stopped. This 
is done by the turning of the stop that reaches through the pipe. 
One woman spins one hundred-fifty threads at a time. This 
afternoon Robert Benson came. John Thorp dined with us this 
day. 

9mo. 1. This day attended meeting, both fore and afternoon. 
Took dinner at Isaac Crenden’s, and then went to see Richard and 
Martha Routh. 

9mo. 2. Took stage for Liverpool arrived at ten. I this day 
wrote to Wm. Allen and stated the necessity of establishing com- 
merce in Africa and building a vessel in Africa, and if there 
should be any owner found in London. 

9mo. 4. This morning being a pleasant morning Hannah 
Rathbone’s family and myself went to Wm. Roscoes, which was 
about two miles further. He being a very warm friend for the 
abolishing the slave trade, many subjects took place between us. 
He stated the necessity, and propriety of condemning all nations, 
that might be found in the trade. I likewise was favored to state 
to him the necessity there was of keeping open a communication 
between America, Africa and England in order to assist Africa 
in its civilization and that the two powers to contenance it, even 
if they were at variance, and to consider it as a neutral path. 

26 The Seventh Report of the Directors of the African Institution is in 
the Edinburgh Review, XXT. 

27 Life of William Allen, I, 105. 
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And I could not see wherein the French Goverment may not gain 
in adopting this neutral path. 

9mo. 6. After breakfast went into the blind school and it 
was wonderful to see the operation of all kinds of work they 
would go through of spinning, weaving, matting, carpeting, of 
many colors. 

[On this day Cuffe signed a contract with Will Midgley by 
which the latter was to furnish flannels for shipment on the 
Traveller for Sierra Leone.”*] 

9mo. 17. Took breakfast with my passengers and also with 
Wm. Rathbone accompanied with a friend belonging to London, 
where the African conversation took place which was the most ex- 
pediant method of civilization of Africa. 

9mo. 20. At ten-o-clock weighed anchor. ... A great many 
attended our departure. . 

llmo. 12. At four P. M. we anchored in Sierra Leone. 


28In the Cuffe Manuscripts. 








CHAPTER V 
Tue Return To AMERICA 


Cuffe remained in Sierra Leone for three months. On 
Sundays he attended the various churches. He made the 
most of these opportunities to caution the lukewarm and 
to reprimand closely the unconcerned. On the other days 
of the week, he explored the country because he wanted to 
know every advantage this location had for the many 
settlers he hoped would come from America. 

He noted the growing pineapples and was pleased with 
the Guinea grass so tall that he could just reach the top 
of it with his umbrella. He found Indian corn and buck- 
wheat growing well. Although he sought diligently he 
could find no good place to make salt. In his survey of 
the streams he found two that had fall sufficient for twenty 
and thirty foot undershot wheels respectively. This 
pleased him greatly, as the water power made mills pos- 
sible. On his rounds he distributed many kinds of seeds 
and silk worm eggs, but few knew what to do with them. 

On the eleventh of December he was called to the home 
of James Reed by the Social Society of Sierra Leone to 
help draw up a constitution for this organization. Subse- 
quent meetings were necessary to complete the work. 
When it had been done, the Friendly Society of Sierra 
Leone was born, beginning to function immediately. A 
communication from William Allen addressed to John 
Kizel was presented to the Society. It was duly answered 
and preparations made for carrying on commercial rela- 
tions with the London African Institution. The govern- 
ment prohibition on landing rum and tobacco displeased 
many of the members because it took from them one pos- 
sibility for lucrative revenues. 

In addition to these interests, Cuffe visited the schools 
and greeted the new missionaries. He was a first class 
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teacher himself and many ambitious Negroes learned the 
art of navigation from his teachings. Occasionally he 
took apprentices, and at this time four Africans were in- 
dentured to him. 

Finally he made arrangements with the Governor for 
the reception of colonists who might come over from 
America. They discussed means for civilizing the natives, 
land grants to the new settlers, and problems of trade for 
all. When every measure had been taken looking to fu- 
ture relations between England, Sierra Leone, and America, 
he set sail for his home land. 

He was just four days out when Captain James Tild- 
well of the British sloop of war, Abrina, took the Traveller 
back to Sierra Leone. Captain Tildwell did not under- 
stand the arrangement by which Captain Cuffe had four 
indentured servants on board. The matter was immedi- 
ately brought to the attention of the Governor and Cuffe 
was permitted to renew his homeward voyage. Cuffe 
sailed according to the old rhyme— 

If the wind comes before the rain, 
Clear the top sails and hoist them again. 


If the rain comes before the wind, 
Lower the top sails, and take them in. 


All went well on sea. But when on April 19, 1812, he 
reached American waters a grave difficulty beset him. The 
Traveller was bringing to the United States a British 
cargo. This was contrary to the existing trade laws. 
What could be done? A pilot boat, the Daggett. offered 
to take him to New Bedford where he could interview the 
authorities. Moreover, it was an opportunity speedily to 
reach Westport and see his family. So he left the 7'ravel- 
ler at sea and took passage on the Daggett. 

When he returned, Captain John Cahoone in a revenue 
cutter had condemned the Traveller for bringing in a 
British cargo. There was nothing left for Captain Cuffe 
to do except to carry his cause to Washington and this he 
decided to do. Accordingly letters of recommendation 
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were prepared to present the case to the Federal authori- 
ties. He engaged the services of John Vase, Amasa Rob- 
bins, and others to prepare a petition to the Secretary of 
War. The Collector of Customs approved the petition. 
Governor Simeon Martin, Judge Constant Taber, former 
Congressman, G. C. Champlin, as well as John Coggeshall, 
I. Vernon, Thomas G. Pitman, and Walter Channing, en- 
dorsed his papers. 

Armed with these letters of recommendation, he started 
for Washington. On his way he stopped at Providence 
where his good friend, William Rotch, Jr., gave him coun- 
sel and aid. He put Cuffe in touch with Moses Brown, 
who brought in the services of Thomas Arnold. They 
called on the Judge and Attorney-General. All favored 
Captain Cuffe, and Brown and Arnold signed his general 
letters of recommendation. While in Providence he made 
his home with Obadiah Brown and attended fore and after- 
noon meetings. He stopped off at Philadelphia on the 
29th of April, to tell John James his troubles. ‘‘In travel- 
ling through the country,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I perceived that the 
people seemed to have great knowledge of me.’’ 

Arriving in Washington on the first of May, he sought 
Samuel Hutchinson, who accompanied him to call on Presi- 
dent Madison, the Secretary of War, and others to whom 
he had letters of recommendation. ‘‘The Secretary ob- 
served to me,’’ wrote the Captain, ‘‘that French brandy 
could not be imported from a British port but observed 
whether it would be inconvenient to me to have it entered 
for exportation. I then told him my funds were small, 
and it would lock up my funds. All people appeared very 
kindly indeed.’’ The authorities at Washington thought 
his voyage was innocent and laudable. The Traveller and 
all his property was restored to him without reservation 
and the government offered its services to him in carrying 
out his African plans. 

On the day following this decision, the Captain started 
home. ‘‘When I took my seat,’’ he wrote, ‘‘being the first 
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in, I took the after seat. When the passengers came, in 
came a blustering powder headed man with stern counte- 
nance. ‘Come away from that seat.’ I was no starter and 
sat still. He then bustled along and said, ‘I want to put 
my umbrella in the box.’ I arose, he then put his umbrella 
in. He then said, ‘You must go out of this for there is a 
lady coming in.’ I entered into no discourse with him, 
but took my seat; he took his seat beside me but showed 
much evil contempt. At length the woman and a girl made 
their appearance. I then arose and invited the woman 
into the after seat saying we always give way to accomo- 
date the women. We set forward on our journey. On 
our way at the tavern I was overtaken by Wm. Hunter, 
member of Congress. He was very free and conversant, 
which this man above mentioned observed. Before we got 
to Baltimore he became loving and openly accosted me, 
‘Captain, take the after seat,’ but from the common custom 
I thanked him, and wished him to keep his seat. 

‘‘When I arrived in Baltimore, they utterly refused to 
take me in at the tavern or to get me a dinner unless I 
would go back among the servants. This I refused, not as 
I thought myself better than the servants, but from the na- 
ture of the case, thought it not advisable. I found my 
way to a tavern wiere I got my dinner. Friend Barnard 
Gilbert went with me and was friendly. Jesse Talbot, a 
very worthy friend, had paid every attention to me; by 
this time I seemingly had friends on every side. I staid 
at the home of Elisha Tyson, who offered to be a real 
friend of the people of color.’’ 

While in Baltimore the Captain attended Preparation 
Meeting. He called on a number of his friends, among 
whom were Daniel Coker and George Collins, teachers of 
the African school of one hundred and seven children. At 
a tea where many colored people were present, Cuffe told 
about his African visit. Plans were made to form a So- 
ciety to correspond with the London African Institution 
and the Friendly Society of Sierra Leone. 
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Cuffe stopped in Philadelphia and New York and re- 
newed old acquaintances, and also made plans for the 
organization of Societies to communicate with the African 
Institution in London and the Friendly Society of Sierra 
Leone. These societies with the one started in Baltimore 
were centers for the discussion of questions relating to 
Africa and for commercial undertakings with their Af- 
rican neighbors. 

When Cuffe was in New York, his guide introduced him 
to two Methodist preachers. One said to him, **Do you 
understand English?’’ Cuffe replied that there was a 
part he did not understand, namely, ‘‘that many persons 
who profess being enlightentd with the true light, yet had 
not seen the evil of one brother professor making merchan- 
dise of and holding his brother in bondage.’’ The minis- 
ters did not clear up the question, and in Cuffe’s own 
words, ‘‘We bid each other farewell without any further 
conversation.’’ He put this same query to the United So- 
ciety assembled for the Methodist Conference in New York, 
but it was received with coldness. While it shows Cuffe’s 
zeal in working for the emancipation of slavery, it also 
gives an index to the state of the popular mind on this sub- 
ject fifty years before the Civil War. 

Elated over the recovery of the Traveller and permis- 
sion to land his cargo, he reached Westport on May 23. 
He expressed his gratitude to President Madison in the 
following letter: 

I stopped short of my duty in not calling to acknowledge the 
favor that I received from the seat of Government; for which I 
desire to be excused. But upon serious reflection, feeling that 
there is an acknowledgment due unto the ruler of the people— 
certainly there is greater acknowledgment due unto the Father of 
all our mercies. 

May the blessing of heaven attend thee; may the United States 
be preserved from the calamities of a war, and be favored to re- 
tain her neutrality in peace and happiness. 


Another letter equally important went out. It re- 
eounted his experiences to William Allen and promised 
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continued interest in all things relating to the uplift of the 
Negro race. ‘‘Paul Cuffe,’’ he wrote in closing, ‘‘doth 
not at present go to Africa, but shall send such characters 
as confidence may be placed in. At present it is thought 
that I may be as serviceable towards the promotion of the 
colony, as though I was to remove. However, as my wife 
is not willing to go, I do not feel at liberty to urge, but 
feel in duty bound to escort myself to the uttermost of my 
ability for the good cause of Africa.’’ 2° 


29In the Cuffe Manuscripts. Dated June 12, 1812. 








CHAPTER VI 
A QvuAKER MIssIon 


The visit of Captain Cuffe to Africa was a spontane- 
ous movement on his part. He was anxious to contribute 
to the improvement of his countrymen. His visit to Eng- 
land was a great incentive to the Directors of the African 
Institution. Both the Duke of Gloucester and William 
Allen were convinced that the colonists of Sierra Leone 
needed only a stimulus to their industry and that the In- 
stitution could give it without the slightest inconvenience. 
They regarded Paul Cuffe as a medium for this service—a 
medium providentially afforded. 

One is impressed with the methodical and thorough-go- 
ing way Cuffe conducted his affairs during the first part of 
his visit in Sierra Leone. He was soon acquainted both 
with the land and the people. Just as soon as he obtained 
information he began its dissemination. A letter was dis- 
patched to America in care of his brother, John Cuffe. 
The Captain wrote ‘‘Hope it may find its way to its desti- 
nation and obtain its desired effect which will be a consola- 
tion to one who wishes well to all mankind both here and 
hereafter world without end.’’ The following letter dated 
April 20, 1811, was ‘‘The Epistle of the Society of Sierra 
Leone in Africa,’’*’ formed for the further promotion of 
the Christian religion: 


Sierra Leone, April 20, 1811. 
To the Saints and Faithful Brethren in Christ; grace be unto you 
and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We desire to humble ourselves with that thankful acknowl- 
edgment to the Father and Fountain of all our mercies, for the 
liberty and freedom we enjoy. And our prayer to God is, that 
our Brethren, who live in distant lands, and are held in bondage, 
and groan under the galling chain of Slavery, that they may be 

30 The Cuffe Manuscripts. Dated June 12, 1812. 
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iuberated and enjoy the liberty that God has granted unto all his 
faithful Saints. Dearly beloved Brethren in the Lord, may the 
power and peace of God rule in all your hearts, for we feel, from 
an awful experience, the distresses that many of our African 
Brethren groan under; therefore we feel our minds engaged to 
desire all the Saints and Professors in Christ, to diligently con- 
sider our cause, and to put cause to the Christian Query: whether 
it is agreeable to the testimony of Jesus Christ, for one Professor 
to make merchandise of another? We are desirous, that this may 
be made manifest to all Professors of all Christian denominations, 
who have not abolished the holding of slaves. 

We salute thee, Beloved Brethren, in the Lord, with sincere de- 
sire that the works of Regeneration may be more and more ex- 
perienced. It would be a consolation to us, to hear from the 
Saints, in distant lands, and we could receive all who are disposed 
to come unto us with open arms. 

Our dearly beloved African Brethren, we also salute you in the 
love of God, to be obedient unto your masters, with your prayers 
lifted to God, whom we would recommend you to confide in, who 
is just as able in these days, to deliver out of the Egyptian bond- 
age: finally brethern, may the power and peace of God rule in all 
your hearts. 

Grace be unto you, and peace from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Amen. 


JOHN X GoRDEN, preacher GEO. X CLARK 
WaRwWICK X FRANCIS PETER FRANCIS 

JAMES REED GEORGE CARREL 

JOSEPH BRowNn EvwiIn X< WILLOUGHBY 
Moses < WILKINSON TuHos. < RicHarps, SEN. 
S. Jones Eur AIKEN 

JOHN X ELLIS JNO. X STEVENSON 
ADAM X JONES Jas. WIsE 


Two days after he had sent this epistle to his friends in 
America he wrote a personal note to William Allen in Lon- 
don. He acknowledged the receipt of the license to bring 
goods to England, called attention to a petition which the 
inhabitants had presented to Governor Columbine with a 
request that he lay it before Parliament, and set forth 
many facts concerning the land and its people. He also 
announced his intention to keep open a commercial inter- 
course between America and Sierra Leone in the hope that 
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through such a channel some families might find their way 
to Africa.*! 


The outline of the petition referred to in his letter to 
William Allen is inserted as follows: 


Ist. That encouragement may be given to all our brethern, 
who may come from the British Colonies or from America, in 
order to become farmers, or to assist us in the cultivation of our 
land. 

2nd. That encouragement may be given to our foreign breth- 
ern who have vessels for the purpose, to establish commerce in 
Sierra Leone. 

3d. That those who may undertake to establish the whale 
fishery in the colony may be encouraged to persevere in that use- 
ful and laudable enterprise. 


Cuffe states that several of the most respectable in- 
habitants signed this petition. From its contents and its 
date one would conclude that its origin can safely be traced 
to Cuffe himself. Attention is called to a school for adults 
and the other schools which accommodate about two hun- 
dred and thirty children. In his letter to Allen he gives 
the names of seven teachers. Mention is made of a So- 
ciety of Sierra Leone and of the places for public worship. 
Four meetings are held on Sunday and two on other days. 
In his letter to Allen the churches are enumerated as fol- 
lows: two Methodists, one Baptist, and one without de- 
nominational designation but in charge of ‘‘an old woman, 
Mila Baxton who keeps at her dwelling house.’’ 

A brief paragraph describes poor relief: ‘‘An institu- 
tion,’’ said he, ‘‘was formed on the first of the twelfth 
month last for the relief of the poor and disabled. It is 
now regularly held on the first second day in every month, 
at which time proper persons are appointed to take charge 
of those under the care of the institution. A general meet- 


31In Cuffe Manuscripts. Paul Cuffe to William Allen, April 4, 1811. 
A summary of his observations came out in print in 1812. It was called 
‘*A Brief Account of the Settlement and Present Situation of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone in Africa,’’ 32 and was dedicated to ‘‘his friend in New York.’’ 
It contains an account of the topography of the country and states that the 
population was 2,518. 
82 Published in New York, 1812. 
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ing is held once every six months. Everyone can judge of 
the happy effect of such institutions as these in improving 
the dispositions and softening the manners of our native 
brethren.’’ 

Five courts are described and attention is called to the 
supremacy of British law. A short discussion of the na- 
tive Africans appears, and the letter includes in the ‘‘ Brief 
Account”’ an address ‘‘to my seattered brethren and fel- 
low countrymen at Sierra Leone.’’ It closes with these 
words: 


Grace be unto you and peace be multiplied from God the 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, who hath begotten a 
lively hope in remembrance of you; and for which I desire ever 
to be humbled, world without end, amen. 


Dearly beloved friends and felloweountrymen, 

I earnestly recommend to you the propriety of assembling your- 
selves together for the purpose of worshipping the Lord your God. 
God is a spirit and they who worship him acceptably must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth; in so doing you will find a living 
hope which will be as an anchor to the soul and a support under 
afflictions. In this hope may Ethiopia stretch out her hand unto 
God. Come my African brethren and felloweountrymen, let us 
walk together in the light of the Lord. That pure light which 
bringeth salvation into the world, hath appeared unto all men to 
profit withall. I would recommend unto all the saints, and elders 
and sober people of the colony, that you adopt the mode of meet- 
ing together once every month in order to consult with each other 
for your mutual good. But above all things let your meetings be 
owed of the Lord, for he hath told us that ‘‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in his name, there will he be in the midst of 
them.’’ And I recommend that you keep a record of your pro- 
ceedings at those meetings in order that they be left for the bene- 
fit of the young and rising generation. In these meetings let it be 
your care to promote all good and laudable institutions, and by so 
doing you will increase both your temporal and spiritual welfare. 
That the Prince of Peace may be your preserver, is the sincere de- 
sire of one who wishes well to all mankind. 


The following advice, though detached from the fore- 
going address, appears to be intended to accompany it: 
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First. That sobriety and steadfastness, with all faithfulness, 
be recommended, that so professors may be good examples in all 
things; doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly. 

Secondly. That early care be extended towards the youth 
whilst their minds are young and tender, that so they may be re- 
deemed from the corruptions of the world—such as nature is prone 
to—not swearing, following bad company and drinking of spirit- 
ous liquors. That they may be kept out of idleness, and encour- 
aged to be industrious, for this is good to cultivate the mind, and 
may you be good examples therein yourselves. 

Thirdly. May servants be encouraged to discharge their duties 
with faithfulness; may they be brought up to industry; may their 
minds be cultivated for the reception of the good seed, which is 
promised to all that will seek after it. I want that we should be 
faithful in all things, that so we may become a people, giving 
satisfaction to those, who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, in liberating us from a state of slavery. I must leave you 
in the hands of Him who is able to preserve you through all time, 
and to crown you with that blessing that is prepared for all those 
who are faithful unto death. 


In closing he cites, with approbation, the advice con- 
tained in an address to free people of color given in 1796 
at Philadelphia before the general convention of abolition 
societies. They are advised to attend to religion, to get an 
elementary education, teach their children useful trades, 
use no spiritous liquors, avoid frolicking and idleness, have 
marriage legally performed, lay up their earnings, and to 
be honest and to behave themselves. 

An object always dear to Cuffe was the abolition of the 
slave trade. He thought a commercial intercourse would 
be conducive to its suppression. For trade in human be- 
ings he would offer trade in the legitimate articles of com- 
merece. If such an intercourse could be kept open with 
cargoes coming and going between Sierra Leone and Eng- 
land and Sierra Leone and America, then ‘‘some good 
sober steady characters may find their way to that coun- 
try.’’ This would be a laudable method for civilizing 
Africa, he thought, because the establishment of colonists 
who would engage in productive enterprises would soon 
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leaven the lump of African idleness and ignorance, and 
Christians engaged in legitimate business pursuits would 
inoculate a large area of the African continent. 

In order to foster this plan, Cuffe formed while in 
Sierra Leone in 1812, ‘‘The Friendly Society.’’ Jehn K1i- 
zell was elected president and monthly meetings were held. 
It began a business correspondence with the African In- 
stitution in London. William Allen ever responsive to 
Cuffe’s ‘‘earnest breathings’’ sent a consignment of goods 
worth 70 pounds with permission to return the amount in 
rice, Indian corn, etc. He offered to be their agent in Lon- 
don, and he engaged the services of W. and R. Rathbone 
of Liverpool in their behalf. 

Since the African Institution was not to ‘‘engage in 
commercial speculation’? some measure had further to be 
devised in England to help the Friendly Society dispose 
of its produce advantageously and promote industry among 
its members. Therefore, ‘‘A Society for the Purpose of 
Encouraging the Black Settlers at Sierra Leone, and the 
Natives of Africa generally, in the cultivation of their 
Soil, by the sale of their Produce’’ was formed. Some 
progress was noted for, after four years Cuffe wrote that 
the Friendly Society was worth 1200 pounds.*° 

Similar movements were going on in America. William 
Roth of New Bedford on October 10, 1812, wrote William 
Allen: ‘‘Paul Cuffe still continues his concern for his 
African plan, and has recently petitioned Congress for 
liberty to send his vessel to Sierra Leone, provided liberty 
ean be obtained from your side. His character stands 
conspicuously approved as far as it is known, his kind con- 
cern for the civilization of Africa, and his devotion of time 
and money to that object, have greatly strengthened the 
impression of his real worth and merit; and from some in- 
tentions from the President I am led to believe his applica- 
tion will succeed.’’ *4 


33 On the Friendly Society see Life of William Allen, I, 105-116; 139, 140. 
History of Prince Le Boo (Dublin, 1822), 162, 163; Cuffe Manuscripts. Paul 
Cuffe to Samuel] J. Mille, August 6, 1816. 

84 Life of William Allen, I, 133. 
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CHAPTER VII 
PATHFINDER IN NEGRO COLONIZATION 


It was Cuffe’s plan to make a trip to Sierra Leone once 
every year. This would enable him to keep in touch with 
the colony. He would carry over whatever goods were 
needed, buy and market the African produce, take desir- 
able emigrants over; withall, he would be a benevolent 
father to Africa. The Captain himself said, as recorded 
in Minutes of Paul Cuffe’s Opinions, 1814: ‘‘The most ad 
vantageous means of encouragement to be rendered to- 
wards civilization of Africa is that the popularity of the 
colony of Sierra Leone be encouraged; and in order to 
render them aid and assistance my mind is that some fami- 
lies of good character should be encouraged to remove 
from America and settle at Sierra Leone in order to be- 
come farmers; and to lend them aid in such useful utilities 
as they are capable of; and in order for this accomodation 
it appears to me there should be an intercourse kept open 
between America and Sierra Leone, that, through that 
channel some people might find their way to Africa; and 
for their accomodation and reception when arrived I think 
proper that a house be built that they have some place of 
refuge or shelter.’’ He thought one thousand pounds 
might be needed for the beginning of this benevolent pur- 
pose. 

But there were obstacles in the way. The voyage of 
the Traveller in 1812 was financially unprofitable. The 
Alpha had just returned with a $3000 deficit. A bark that 
had gone around Cape Horn on a whaling voyage had not 
returned. It was without insurance and subject to cap- 
ture by British cruisers. Moreover, the War of 1812 had 
begun and this seemed an insuperable obstacle. 

Already Cuffe had informed William Allen as to his 
troubles. He had also told him what things urged him to 
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overcome the difficulties in his way. Did not Sierra Leone 
need a sawmill, a millwright, and a plow? And instead 
of carrying loads on their heads, how much better would 
it be if the colonists had a wagon on which to haul the 
loads. The native Africans, moreover, had been schooled 
in America and were ready to return. In addition, free 
blacks in the United States had made application for pas- 
sage to Sierra Leone. And could not mercantile relations 
be established between Africa and America in such a way 
as to supplant the slave trade? There was a possibility, 
too, of starting the whale fishery on the western coast of 
Africa. 

To achieve these ends was worth a hard struggle. He 
had overcome difficulties all his life. Surely he could do 
it again. He would petition Congress for permission to 
make the voyage and ask William Allen to seek a similar 
concession from Great Britain. Accordingly a memorial, 
dated ‘‘ Westport, 6th month, 1813’’ was presented to Con- 
gress.*> In it Cuffe asserts that he ‘‘could but view the 
practice of his brethren of the African race in selling their 
fellow creatures into a state of slavery for life as very in- 
consistent’’ with divine principle of equity and justice and 
that he ‘‘conceived it a duty incumbent upon him, as a 
faithful steward of the mercies he had received, to give a 
portion of his time and his property in visiting that coun- 
try, and affording such means as might be in his power to 
promote the improvement and civilization of the Afri- 
cans.”’ 

He further recites in this memorial that he had visited 
Sierra Leone to learn about the country and its inhabi- 
tants, and that when he was in London, he had the satis- 
faction to find his recommendations approved by the cele- 
brated philanthropists, the Duke of Gloucester, William 
Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, William Allen, and others. 
Special provision, moreover, had already been made by 

35 Annals of Congress, 13th Congress, 2nd session, I, 861-1863; National 


Intelligencer for January 11, 1814, printed the memorial at the request of its 
subscribers. 
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them to carry his plans into effect. One plan was to keep 
up an ‘‘intercourse with the free people of color in the 
United States in the expectation that persons of reputa- 
tion would feel sufficiently interested to visit Africa, and 
endeavor to promote habits of industry, sobriety, and 
frugality, among the natives of that country.’’ His plans, 
he continued, had been placed before free blacks in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. As a re- 
sult ‘‘several families, whose characters promise useful- 
ness, have come to a conclusion, if proper ways could be 
opened, to go to Africa, in order to give their aid in pro- 
moting the objects already adverted to.’’ 

In view of these facts, provided Great Britain was will- 
ing, Cuffe asked permission to take a ship to Sierra Leone 
to ‘‘transport such persons and families ... also some 
articles of provision, together with implements of hus- 
bandry, and machinery for some mechanic arts, and to 
bring back such of the native productions of that country 
as may be wanted.’’ The trifling commerce, he hoped, 
would lighten the expense of the voyage. 

Congressman Laban Wheaton of Massachusetts pre- 
sented this memorial to the House of Representatives on 
January 7, 1814. Four days later the National Intelli- 
gencer at the request of subscribers published it. The 
memorial was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
Manufacturing by the Speaker of the House. 

Interest in Cuffe’s request now shifts to the Senate 
where a measure was passed authorizing the President of 
the United States to permit Paul Cuffe to depart from the 
United States with a vessel and eargo for Africa and 
similarly to return. The House was informed of this ac- 
tion on the twenty-seventh of January and four days later 
read the Senate bill twice and referred it to the Committee 
on Commerce and Manufacturing. This committee re- 
ported that since the government had been compelled to 
prohibit the coasting trade, it would be impolitie to relax 
the provisions on the ‘‘application of an individual, for a 
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purpose, which, how benevolently soever conceived, cannot 
be considered in any other light than as speculative—the 
efforts heretofore made and directed by the zeal and intel- 
ligence of the Sierra Leone Company having failed to ac- 
complish the object designed by its institution.’’ ** 

This report was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House and debated on the nineteenth of March. 
The representatives who wished to grant Cuffe’s request 
agreed that the Senate bill would be an invitation to free 
blacks to emigrate to Africa. This part of the population 
they said could well be spared. The opponents of Cuffe’s 
request doubted the expediency of permitting to go out a 
eargo which must necessarily sail under British license. 
Such a license would be granted, they argued, only if ad- 
vantageous to the enemy. The House by a vote of 72 to 
65 rejected the Senate measure and Cuffe’s request was 
denied. 

He fared little better at the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment. Allen carried the request to the ministers and 
told them that it was the opinion of many that the one 
thing most needed to help Sierra Leone was to enlist the 
services of Paul Cuffe. If the Government granted the 
license, it was hoped that a vessel could be purchased, that 
Cuffe be made its proprietor, and that it be used to carry 
African produce to Britain. The ministers, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on down, were exceedingly 
kind and were willing to grant the license but could not, 
owing to the navigation laws, insure the vessel against a 
seizing officer. Such an officer might consider the boat 
more valuable than his office. Allen thought such a risk 
too great either for Cuffe or the African Institution and 
the request for a license was withdrawn. 

Cuffe’s spirit would not down. Let Congress turn him 
down and the British ministers deny his request. There 
was still one group willing to help him along. This group 
was the Society of Friends at Westport. Here was fuel 


36 Annals of Congress, 13th Congress, 2nd session, J, 1195, 1265. 
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for the fire of Cuffe’s zeal. [Ebenezer Baker, clerk of the 
monthly meeting, on the ‘‘16th of the 11th month 1815”’ 
records: 


Our friend Paul Cuffe (who is a member of our religious so- 
ciety) informed this meeting that he has a prospect of making a 
voyage to Africa on business, and in a particular manner, with 
the laudable view of endeavoring to promote the temporal and 
civil improvement and comfort of the inhabitants of some parts of 
that country; which having had our solid deliberation, we feel 
desirous that he may be enabled to accomplish this object, to the 
peace of his own mind; and leave him at liberty to pursue his 
prospect, recommending him to the friendly notice and regard of 
those amongst whom his lot may be cast.*’ 


Just as soon as the war was over Cuffe set sail for 
Africa. The papers evidently were well supplied with his 
plans, for a Louisville paper, 7’he Western Courier, related 
that ‘‘Capt. Paul Cuffe, a man of color is about to proceed 
to Africa, with several families to form a settlement there. 
He will sail in the brig Traveller, now at Philadelphia, re- 
ceiving two families there, afterwards touch at New Bed- 
ford and receive the remainder of her company, and then 
proceed the latter part of October on her voyage.’’ 

The Traveller cleared from the custom house on the sec- 
ond of December. Two days later Cuffe wrote Allen, ‘‘I 
shall sail through God’s permission the first wind after 
tomorrow.’’ The first wind came the tenth of December. 
When the Jraveller finally sailed she carried a cargo of 
tobacco and soap, candles, naval stores and flour. She had 
also iron with which to build a sawmill, a wagon, grind- 
stones, nails and glass, and a plow. There were thirty- 
eight passengers, eighteen heads of families and twenty 
children. 

The Captain himself reported the voyage to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society in this laconic letter: 

Thirty-eight in number went out with me, their expenses were 


estimated at one hundred dollars per head, but were there a large 
number they could be carried out for sixty dollars. The expense 


87 Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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of thirty of the above number was born by Paul Cuffe. The 
others paid for their own passages. In addition to the above ex- 
pense, I furnished them provisions to the amount of 150 pounds 
8s 3d sterling; all this was done without fee or reward—my hope 
is in a coming day.** 


The passengers were all common laborers and they 
wished to cultivate the land. Perry Locke, a Methodist, 
was licensed to preach. He is an honest man, wrote Cuffe, 
but ‘‘has rather a hard voice for a preacher.’’ Another 
passenger was Antony Survance, a native of Senegal, who 
had been sold to the French in St. Domingo. During the 
revolution he came to Philadelphia. He had learned to 
read and write and had studied navigation, but Cuffe 
thought he would never make a mariner on account of sea- 
sickness. He paid his passage to Africa and hoped by and 
by to return to Senegal. He said the black man had two 
eyes and two ears, the white man has no more. Could 
he not hear with his ears and see with his eyes. All the 
passengers were provided with certificates of good char- 
acter.®® 

The fares paid by the passengers and a contribution 
from William Rotch of New Bedford amounted to over 
$1000. Cuffe’s expenses consisted of $480 for insurance, 
$1000 for portage, $703.96 for supplies, and $3000 for pas- 
sages. His expenses, therefore, exceeded the sources of 
income by something over $4000. 

It was a rough passage and the Captain was troubled 
with a sick crew. When he reached Sierra Leone on the 
third of February, the crew was well ‘‘for which as well 
as all other preservations,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I desire ever to be 
truly humbled before the father and fountain of all our 
mercies.’’ Qn its arrival at port, the Traveller was hailed 
from a canoe, ‘‘What brig is this? where from? what 

38 Second Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 122. The 
Western Courier (Louisville, Kentucky) for October 26, 1815, reported Captain 
Cuffe’s trip. 

39 A memorandum in Cuffe’s handwriting and containing the details con- 
cerning each passenger is in the Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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cargo?’’ Cuffe asked to anchor the Traveller. But word 
came from the custom house boat ‘‘No Americans per- 
mitted to anchor in these waters.’’ It was then near sun- 
set and permission was given to anchor until nine o’clock 
the following morning. The Governor on the next day al- 
lowed Cuffe to anchor in the harbor but could not secure 
him against seizure by a man-of-war. The Traveller re- 
mained in the harbor a month and a day enjoying every 
indulgence and encountering no warship. 

The passengers were well received by the Governor and 
the Friendly Society. They were given a town lot and 
fifty acres of land. A year’s rations for seven families 
was provided at a cost of 411 pounds 14s 5d. This ex- 
pense, it seems, was met by the London African Institu- 
tion. Cuffe thanked his friend William Allen for the 
‘‘Ardent exercises thee must have had in order to for- 
ward the plan.’’ *° 

Cuffe did not succeed so well in the disposition of his 
cargo. No instructions awaited him from the London 
African Institution and no arrangements had been made 
with the British Government. He had, therefore, to pay 
import duty on the articles he sold; tobacco, soap, candles 
and naval stores which at first he could not even land. 
Later, evidently the tobacco at least was landed, because 
to William Allen was referred a matter in connection with 
the price of it on which Cuffe and the Friendly Society 
could not agree. He sold flour at $12 per barrel and pur- 
chased camwood at $100 per ton. 

As to Cuffe himself, he was well received. He dined 
with Governor McCarthy and the Chief Justice. Wil- 
liam Allen offered him his African quarters during his 
stay but the Captain declined, for, said he, ‘‘I feel myself 
unworthy to become one of thy family.’’*1 He went with 
Governor McCarthy to inspect the schools; he was par- 
ticularly pleased with the boys’ school taught by Thomas 


40 Cuffe Manuscripts, Paul Cuffe to William Allen, April 1, 1816. 
41 Ibid. 
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Hurt, a schoolmaster Cuffe himself had brought from Eng- 
land. 

He discussed the question of keeping a line of com- 
munication open between England and Sierra Leone, ad- 
vised that an additional place for colonizing be selected, 
and took an active part in suppressing the slave trade. 
While he was in Sierra Leone three brigs and four 
schooners, active in this traffic, were captured. Later he 
sought to secure from Governor McCarthy the names of 
the vessels and commanders so that the African Institu- 
tion or the Abolition Society in Philadelphia could initiate 
legal proceedings against them. 

Every encouragement was given to the Friendly So- 
ciety. He pointed out to William Allen its prosperity and 
cautioned him not to make too great advances to it. He 
was greatly pleased to find it establishing factories at 
places within the interior. At these points the tribes could 
secure their own produce. When engaged in enriching the 
produce of their own country, Cuffe thought that they 
would be drawn away from the slave trade. Above all 
things, he pointed out the abuse of the twenty-two license 
houses which did business with the slave traders. By 
establishing factories and opening roads from one tribe to 
another he believed he could render the native chiefs 
friendly to civilization. 

Cuffe kept in touch with everything and everybody. 
He noted sickness and death; he chronicled the accession 
of thirteen new colonists to the Baptist church. He also 
heard complaints. Perry Locke, the licensed Methodist 
minister, disliked to do jury duty. On receiving the fol- 
lowing summons he at once carried it to the Captain: 


Mr. Perry Locke. You are hereby summoned and required to 
appear at the ensuing general session of the peace, which will be 
held at the court hall in Freetown, on Wednesday, the 10th day 
of April, at the hour of ten in the afternoon, there to serve as a 
grand juror; herein fail not, at your peril. W.D. Grant, Sheriff.* 


42 Second Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 121, 122. 
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Cuffe told him that ‘‘he complained in America because he 
was deprived of these privileges; and then he murmured 
because he was called upon: Go and fill thy seat, do as 
well as thou canst.’’ ** 

The citizens wished him to begin a settlement at Sher- 
bro, and the African Institution again took occasion to 
profit by the experience of their ‘‘dark colored but civi- 
lized ally’’ who suggested that a house be built on the farm 
of each settler brought over. 

When Cuffe began preparations for the return voyage 
‘it was like a father taking leave of his children.’’ He 
sailed on April 4th, and after a voyage of fifty-four days 
reached the United States again. After juggling in his 
mind the various proposals for ameliorating the condition 
of ‘‘that part of the great family of Africa’’ in America 
he concluded: ‘‘ Nothing: Nothing of much amount can be 
affected by an individual or private bodies until the gov- 
ernment removes the obstruction in the way.’’ * 


43 Second Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 121. 
44 Cuffe Manuscripts, Paul Cuffe to T. Brine, January 16, 1817. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Arro-AMERICAN INTERESTS 


Neither voyage to Africa was financially profitable. 
Cuffe did not make either visit with that end in view. 
But he was careful to make use of every opportunity to 
reduce the expense of the trip. An undated item in his 
letters says property to the value of $1337.15 was landed 
from the Traveller and placed in charge of Thomas Wainer. 
Blue cloth, cassimere and flannels bought through William 
and Richard Rathbone of Liverpool were imported when 
Cuffe made his first voyage to Sierra Leone. Peter and 
Alexander Howard of New Bedford shared equally with 
Cuffe in this transaction. The estimated value of the 
goods was $2300; the profit to each party was $439.93." 

Cuffe imported camwood and squills when he returned 
in 1816, but neither sold well. Abner Gifford made a 
small sale of camwood in Albany but the bulk of it was 
sold by Hicks Jenkins and Company of New York. Peleg 
Howland and Sons and Swift and Barnes, both of Pough- 
keepsie, purchased some of the camwood. 

The Traveller, however, was kept busy. In 1816 and 
1817 she carried freight along the Atlantic coast and made 
several voyages to the West Indies. Tuite and Amie, a 
firm in Port au Prince, was a correspondent of Cuffe. 
Tuite at one time seems to have lived at Bridgeport and to 
have established a line of Quaker connections. While 
Cuffe had business dealings with a number of houses the 
ones most frequently referred to are Josiah Crodler and 
Company of Boston, Hicks Jenkins and Company of New 
York and William Roth, Jr., and Company of New Bed- 
ford. At the time of his death Cuffe was constructing salt 
works at Westport. 

Cuffe never allowed his own private business affairs to 

45 Memorandum made by Cuffe in Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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engulf his interests in Sierra Leone. He wrote frequently 
to the colonists that he took over and he kept in close touch 
with the Friendly Society. He gave them financial advice, 
quoted prices, and promised another visit when satisfac- 
tory arrangement could be made with either the London 
African Institution or the British Government. He ex- 
pressed the wish that an additional port might be selected 
for a settlement because, from the rumors of insurrection 
in the South, ‘‘many will be glad to find some place where 
they could send them.”’ *# 

He exhorted the Friendly Society as a whole to ‘‘stand 
fast, grow strong, be respectable, and be active to sup- 
press the slave trade.’’ To its secretary, James Wise, he 
gave this special message: 


‘*As thou art one of the main spokes in the great wheel in 
which the Friendly Society are upheld I earnestly instruct thee to 
stand firm for her support for if she falls and comes to naught, it 
will be a deadly blow to Africa. I am a well wisher to her pros- 
perity and could I be the means of her firm establishment I think 
I should consent to be made use of in any way which might be for 
her advancement. I instruct thee to endeavor that she, the Friendly 
Society, may not give up her commercial pursuits, for that is the 
greatest outlet to her national advancement.—I forsee this to be 
the means of improving both your country and nation.’’ *’ 


The African Institutions at Philadelphia and New York 
were as dear to his heart as the Friendly Society. He 
kept in close touch with both of them. ‘‘I wish these in- 
stitutions,’’ he said, ‘‘to be brought as much under action 
as possible; by these means the colored people of these 
large cities would be more awakened than from an indi- 
vidual, and a stranger, and thereby prevailed upon for 
their own good.’’ #8 

The secretary of the New York African Institution was 
Peter Williams, Jr., a rector of the St. Phillip’s Episcopal 
Chureh. Cuffe constantly spurred him on to greater ac- 

46 Cuffe Manuscripts, Paul Cuffe to John Kizell, August 14, 1816. 

47 Tbid., Paul Cuffe to James Wise, September 15, 1816. 
48 Quoted in Williams, Discourse on the Death of Paul Cuffe. 
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tivity in the organization. He should write Governor Mc- 
Carthy of Sierra Leone expressing interest in Cuffe’s mis- 
sion; he should cooperate with the Abolition Society in 
New York in its efforts to secure information leading to 
the capture of slave traders; he should open up a corre- 
spondence with the Friendly Society. 

Cuffe counted on the help of the Institution to break 
up the slave trade. He expressed to Samuel C. Aikin, of 
Andover, the view that general manumission could never 
occur until this trade was really stopped. He reported that 
in 1815 two hundred sail cleared from Savannah for this 
traffic. Six vessels had been brought in by the forces in 
Sierra Leone. If the road could be kept open between 
Africa and America, it would help the authorities in Sierra 
Leone. ‘‘I believe,’’ he continued, ‘‘if there could be 
mercantile correspondence opened between the African 
race in America and Africa it would have good tendency 
to keep open this communication and acquaint them with 
each other. It would employ their children; and if reli- 
gious characters wished to visit that country they would 
obtain a passage.’’*® William Allen had asked him again 
to come to England to help keep communication open be- 
tween London and Sierra Leone. In harmony with the 
invitation Rathbone Hodgson Company of Liverpool wrote, 
‘‘Tt will give us much pleasure to learn that you are em- 
barking for England.’’ 

James Forten seems to have been the leading spirit in 
the African Institution at Philadelphia. It was no less 
eager than the sister one in New York to diffuse knowl- 
edge about Africa, to help civilize its inhabitants, and to 
help substitute a beneficial commerce for the slave trade. 
The Institution had among the members an African Prince, 
a grandson of King Lurker, who reigned about fifty 
leagues south of Sierra Leone. He was about eight years 
old and had been secured by the local Abolition Society in 
order to educate him. James Forten hoped that his re- 

49 Cuffe Manuscripts, Paul Cuffe to Samuel C. Aiken, August 7, 1816. 
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turn to Africa would serve to open up a correspondence 
between King Lurker and the Friendly Society which 
would be very advantageous to the Sierra Leone colony. 
Forten reported the Institution greatly concerned over the 
will of Samuel Gist because there was no asylum for the 
blacks whom he desired to free and whom he fina!ly colo- 
nized in Brown County, Ohio. 

Neither organization, however, was lively enough to 
please Cuffe. He feared that their inactivity might cause 
the mission in Africa to fail. Rather than see the seed 
planted in Africa perish, he wrote William Allen that he 
. would bestow some further labor; he would come to Eng- 
land if necessary and be used there. 

Cuffe had another important purpose in connection 
with colonization. From the time that he built a school- 
house at Westport to his death he was interested in the 
cause of education both in Africa and in America. He 
said: ‘‘] am one of those who rejoice to see good institu- 
tions established for the instruction and reformation of 
our fellow creatures. ... 1 approve of the plan for edu- 
cating young men of color. I think such characters would 
be useful in Africa.’’ Teachers were sought out for 
schools in Sierra Leone and passage for them on the 
Traveller was always ready. He contributed to teachers’ 
salaries and was interested in putting children in private 
boarding schools. Prospect for establishing a school for 
blacks in Charleston, South Carolina, was laid before Cuffe 
by Samuel R. Fisher of Philadelphia. The information 
was a solicitation for advice and financial help. 

Naturally, as soon as he returned from Sierra Leone, 
his correspondence increased. He received many inquir- 
ies about that country and to all he gave kind and con- 
siderate reply. Dr. Jedekiah Morse of Boston wants to 
know what offices are held by men of color. There are 
sheriffs, constables, clerks of court, and jurors; and there 
is a colored printer. But ‘‘Africa calls for men of char- 
acter to fill stations in the Legislature.’’ 
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‘‘What does it cost to go to Africa?’’ asked Thomas 
Fay, of Providence. ‘‘Does there exist any arrangement 
under the auspices of the African Institution for the pay- 
ment of passage for those unable to meet this expense?’’ 
And the answer comes that it costs about one hundred dol- 
lars per person and that there is no arrangement at pres- 
ent with the African Institution. But if you go you must 
set your face against the slave trade; prepare as do the 
Irish who come to America. 

Peter Williams, Jr., of New York, upon being reminded 
that there is no time to lose if a mercantile line of busi- 
ness is established between Africa and the United States, 
makes this inquiry, ‘‘Any news from England on coloniza- 
tion? <A carpenter here ready to settle in Sierra Leone 
if his passage paid.’’ 

Cuffe wants to know whether James Forten, of Phila- 
delphia, could tell him the cost of a rice mill? Could he 
refer him to a man who would manage a sawmill; to an- 
other who was a good watch repairer? ‘‘What are the 
African news?’’ asks James Forten. ‘‘And can you give 
me intormation about Cuffe Johnson who claims he sailed 
with you twelve years ago and was marked with a mold 
on his left breast?’’ Thomas Ash, merchant and employer 
of Forten, inquires if ebony wood may be obtained on the 
Gaboon River and reports his intention to make an expedi- 
tion there. 

John James wants Cuffe to visit Philadelphia and clear 
up unfavorable reports about the Sierra Leone Mission. 
Several wish to emigrate and they must be saved for Af- 
rica. And Cuffe sends to Peter Williams, Jr., of New York 
for the minutes of Perry Locke and a communication from 
Governor McCarthy so that he may have documentary 
evidence to submit to his colored brethren at Philadelphia. 
‘‘{ think it is time,’’ says Cuffe to Forten, ‘‘some steps 
were taken to prevent insurrection.’’ °° 

From Wilmington, Delaware, William Gibbons sends 
the respect and friendship of his wife and family and asks 

50 Cuffe Manuscripts, Paul Cuffe to James Forten, August 14, 1816. 
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how many Negroes are in Sierra Leone? How far has the 
colony civilized the natives? What about the moral, reli- 
gious, civil and political situation? 

The colonists who were taken out in 1815 wrote many 
letters to Cuffe and to their ‘‘ Dear Friends and Brethren”’ 
in America. Friend Gwinn had lost a leg; Samuel Hews 
and Mrs. Thomas Jarvis were dead. Would Cuffe bring 
two Bibles when he came over again? Would the Ameri- 
can Government purchase a small tract in Sherbro? It is 
a splendid site for a colony and camwood, palm oil and a 
little ivory are available there. 

And Cuffe writes back: ‘‘The camwood is stored in New 
York, six families in Boston and a considerable number in 
New York want to go over. They must wait and see how 
things turn out. There will be no voyage really soon for 
there is no arrangement made with the London African 
Institution or the British Government. May Perry Locke 
get on with his friends in religion. Let George Davis and 
others meet their financial obligations promptly.”’ 

An incident which created no little concern among 
Cuffe’s friends in New Bedford, Philadelphia and New 
York was the appearance of a colored man who claimed to 
be a relative of the Captain. He made his appearance in 
New Bedford late in 1816, where he claimed to be a minis- 
ter, and the son of Richard Allen. He sat in the pulpit 
with the local minister and had sittings with the Negroes. 
Soon he left for Boston with false letters from William 
Rotch setting forth that he was a brother-in-law of Paul 
Cuffe and that his home was in New York. He was now 
using the name Samuel Bailey. He bought nine hundred 
dollars worth of goods on his credentials and came very 
near making away with the purchase. 

The imposter next appeared in New Bedford, where, 
on the initiative of William Rotch, he was arrested. Un- 
fortunately, however, he escaped from prison. From New 
Bedford he made his way to New York where he presented 
false letters of credit to the extent of $10,000. Here he 
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was brought before the authorities and was requested to 
leave the State. He went to Albany and was employed by 
Ira Porter for one month. To disguise himself better he 
had made a plain suit, Quaker style, and then absconded 
on one of Porter’s fine black horses, worth $200. He rode 
him to York, introduced himself as Paul Cuffe and found 
hospitality at the home of Joseph Jessop. Although he 
attended meeting on the first day, nevertheless suspi- 
cions were aroused as to his real self. His conduct and 
pretentions while at York are further set forth by a con- 
temporary in the following language: 


‘An African pretending to be the son of the Celebrated Paul 
Cuffe, came here about eight or ten days ago. He was received 
as Paul Cuffe, in this place, and entertained by members of the 
Society of Friends. He said he was on his way to Congress, for 
the purpose of soliciting aid in a project he had on foot, to colon- 
ize Sierra Leone, or the Leone Country, on the west coast of Africa. 
He said he had been the first man that put a yoke on a pair of 
oxen in Sierra Leone. 

‘*He tarried in this place several days, and though he is an art- 
ful fellow, he told in the course of his conversation upon the 
Sierra Leone project some inconsistent stories. He said, for in- 
stance, that he would lay a memorial before Congress embracing 
a-view of his Sierra Leone business. One of the Friends advised 
him to have a sufficient number of copies printed to supply all the 
members. This, he said, was already done and he had them along 
with him. On his being pressed to show one of them he could not 
make it appear that he told a straight story. This gave rise to a 
suspicion that he was not a Real Cuffe, of the Cape Cod breed. 
He proceeded from this place to Baltimore. Letters were sent 
from here giving intelligence of the suspiciousness of his charac- 
ter. 

‘‘The letters were read to him at Baltimore, upon which he 
came back to this place to clear up his character. He appears not 
to have done it to the satisfaction of his friends here, as they took 
him before a magistrate and had him committed to the care of 
Robert Wilson. On his examination it appeared that he could 
neither read nor write, but at the same time exhibited proof of a 
keeness of intellect seldom met with in persons of his color. The 
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real celebrated Paul Cuffe resides in the State of Massachusetts in 
the vicinity of Cape Cod at the entrance to Boston Bay.’’ * 


What was the upshot of the matter is not known but the 
significance of the affair is well pointed out by the Real 
Cuffe in a letter to the impostor: 


“*T think it looks as though thou art arrested from thy labors, 
and thy words do follow thee. How canst thou, a sinful impostor, 
call me thy father when I never saw thee to my knowledge. It 
appears that thou art a scribe, but hath missput the name that 
thee presumed to assume. It is a great pity that thou who hath 
been so well treated should make such ill use of it. This I speak 
to thy shame. The great evil that thou hast embarked upon is not 
only against me as an individual. It is a national concern. It is 
a stain to the whole community of the African race. Wilt thou 
consider, thou imposter, the great number thou hast lifted thy 
head against, would not it have been good that thou had never 
been born. Let me tell thee that the manumission of 1,500,000 
slaves depends on the faithfulness of the few who have obtained 
their freedom, yea, it is not only those who are in bondage, but 
the whole community of the African race, which are according to 
best accounts 30,000,000. If nothing better can be obtained from 
thee than the fruit that thou produced, let me intreat thee to peti- 
tion for a prison for life; Awake thou imposter unto righteous- 
ness and pray God to forgive thee, if happily thou may find fir- 
giveness before the door of mercy is closed against thee. Thus 
thou hast the advise of one who wishes well to all mankind. 

Pau. Curre. 


51 Cuffe Manuscripts, James Forten to Paul Cuffe, January 16, 1817. 
52 Ibid., Paul Cuffe to the Imposter, January 13, 1817. 


CHAPTER IX 
A Friend In NEED 


There is no evidence in the Cuffe papers that he was 
acquainted with the history of the Negro deportation proj- 
ects in America. It is altogether likely that the one 
hundred years of individual propaganda, religious and 
humanitarian exertions, were unknown to him. Means 
for the dissemination of knowledge were not so well per- 
fected in his day as in ours; the plans for deportation were 
isolated; not until 1816 did private movements unite with 
governmental organizations,—facts which further explain 
why Cuffe knew nothing about the history of the move- 
ments to colonize the Negro. 

Many of his friends and many persons whose lives were 
dedicated to Negro emancipation were connected with his 
plans. But whatever he did appears to have been done 
wholly on his own initiative. It is the first time, appar- 
ently, in the history of colonization that a Negro becomes 
prominent in the movement. He leads the way in an ef- 
fort not only to bless the free Negroes, but also to liberate 
the slaves. It is a constructive effort on the part of the 
Negro race. 

When Cuffe returned from Africa in the early summer 
of 1816 the cause for which he had given so much time and 
made so many sacrifices was more prominent than it had 
ever been in its history. The Union Humane Society, 
founded in Ohio in 1815 by Benjamin Lundy as an anti- 
slavery organization, had declared for the removal of the 
Negro beyond the white man’s pale. The Kentucky Colo- 
nization Society had petitioned Congress to settle, at pub- 
lic expense, on some unappropriated tract of public land, 
the Negroes already free and those who might subsequently 
obtain their freedom. The Virginia Assembly, also, had 
presented a memorial to Congress praying that the Na- 
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tional Government find a place on the North Pacifie or Af- 
rican coast for colonizing the free blacks of the State. Fi- 
nally, the inhabitants of New Jersey petitioned their Legis- 
lature to instruct their representatives in Congress to lay 
before that body at its next meeting as a subject for dis- 
cussion ‘‘the expediency of forming a colony on the coast 
of Africa, or elsewhere, where such of the people of color 
as are now free, or may hereafter be set free, may, with 
their own consent, be removed.’’ 53 

Cuffe returned from Africa about June 1, 1816. The 
New Jersey meeting was on the sixth of the following No- 
vember. Final action by the Virginia Assembly was taken 
on the twenty-first of December of that year. A graduate 
of Princeton, Robert Finley, then engaged in the Presby- 
terian ministry and later president of the University of 
Georgia, participated in the New Jersey meeting. He 
now took a leading part in the deliberation of a body of 
men in Washington, D.C., where a national organization 
was launched for the purpose of deporting to Africa or 
elsewhere the free blacks of the United States. A pre- 
liminary meeting was held on December 21, 1816; the con- 
stitution was adopted on December 28, 1816, and on New 
Year’s Day 1817, the officers were elected. This was the 
beginning of the American Colonization Society. 

At this meeting the enthusiasm of Reverend Mr. Finley 
was boundless. He offered five hundred dollars from his 
savings to insure the success of the movement, and when 
some, thinking the plan foolhardy, laughed, he declared, 
‘‘T know the scheme is from God.’’ The one practical 
colonizationist, at this time, was Paul Cuffe, and to him 
Rev. Mr. Finley went for advice and help. 

Using for letter paper the blank space of the printed 
New Jersey petition, Finley wrote Cuffe on December 5 
from Washington City. Cuffe was in this way put in 
touch with Finley’s past activities and with his present 


88 For an extended account of the activities mentioned in this paragraph 
see N. H. Sherwood, The Formation of the American Colonization Society, in 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO History, July, 1917. 
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exertions. ‘‘Many indulge,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a hope that could 
the more virtuous of our own free people of color be re- 
moved to the coast of Africa, with their own consent, to 
carry with them their arts, their industry, and above all, 
their knowledge of Christianity and the fear of God, great 
and lasting benefits would arise to the people of Africa 
itself. Knowing that you have been to Sierra Leone and 
must be well acquainted with the state and prospects of the 
colony, we beg of you such information as you may be able 
to give on the following heads: 

‘*1, What is the present population of the settlements 
of Sierra Leone, and what its prospects of happiness and 
growth? 

‘*2, What is the nature of the soil and what the advan- 
tage for settlement on the coast of Africa from Sierra Le- 
one to the equator? 

‘3. Are there any navigable rivers in the country called 
Guinea, or any positions where a good harbor might be 
formed along the coast? 

‘*4. In the region above alluded to, are there any Euro- 
pean regular settlements, or does it contain any slave fac- 
tories? 

‘*5. Whether in your opinion is there any other situa- 
tion in Africa where the contemplated settlement or settle- 
ments could be formed with greater advantage than in the 
district mentioned above? 

‘“‘The great desire of those whose minds are impressed 
with this subject,’’ says Finley, ‘‘is to give an opportunity 
to the free people of color to rise to their proper level and 
at the same time to provide a powerful means of putting 
an end to the slave trade, and sending civilization and 
Christianity to Africa.’’ >4 

Another active member of the group at Washington 
was Samuel J. Mills, whose devotion to missionary activ- 
ity is almost unequaled in history. The origin of the 
American Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary 
Society, and the American Board of Commissioners for 

54 Cuffe Manuscripts, Robert Finley to Paul Cuffe, December 5, 1816, 
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Foreign Missions, is attributed to him. Writing to Cuffe, 
March 17, 1817, Mills said: ‘‘Your two voyages to Africa 
have been of great service in preparing the public mind 
for an attempt to colonize your colored brethren and prob- 
ably much is depending on your future assistance as it re- 
spects the success of efforts of this kind. I hope you will 
hold yourself in a state of readiness to aid any great ef- 
forts which may hereafter be made.’’ He wanted to know: 


1. In what manner would a request from our government for 
liberty to send free people of color to Sierra Leone be received by 
the English government ? 

2. Should the request be granted, would the Americans have 
equal privileges to trade to the colony? 

3. Should an effort be made to explore the west coast of Africa 
to find a place for a colony, how great a force ought to be em- 
ployed? Would one vessel be sufficient and what number of men 
would be required ? 

4. As a preparatory step to further exertions, would it be best 
to have an agent go to Africa and to England during the proceed- 
ing summer and autumn? Or to either of these places? 

5. How should we answer those who say that people of color 
will not go to Africa if a place is provided? 

6. Would those persons who are ready to go to Sierra Leone 
be ready to aid in establishing a new colony, in another place? 

7. What was the expense of carrying out those persons who 
went to Africa with you, and how was the expense defrayed? Be 
so good as to add anything you think interesting. I hope you 
will write to me soon.® 


Mills supplied Cuffe with the news of the activities at 
Washington and sent him a pamphlet on colonization. 
Mills, also, inquired ‘‘If the general government were to 
request you to go out for the purpose of exploring in your 
own vessel would you engage in this service if offered 
proper support?’’ If Cuffe did not go as an agent it was 
the wish of Mills that he take out another group of colo- 


55 Cuffe Manuscripts, Samuel J. Mills to Paul Cuffe, March 12, 1817. See 
also Richard, Life of Samuel J. Mills (Boston, 1906); Spring, Memoir of Miils 
(Boston and New York, 1829); Brown, Biography of Robert Finley (Phila- 
delphia, 1857). 
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nists. ‘‘Since you have so generously commended this 
mighty effort,’’ says Mills, ‘‘do not value further sacrifices 
in order to effect it.’’ The voyage will not only tone up 
public feeling, it will also give the foundation for an ap- 
peal for governmental aid. 

To these questions from Finley and Mills Cuffe gave 
prompt attention. He gave them what facts he had gath- 
ered from his two visits to Africa. He wrote with feeling 
about the slave trade, and raised the question of the de- 
sirability of a government vessel making explorations on 
the west coast of Africa. Small beginnings, he said, had 
been made in Sierra Leone, but in case there was a general 
manumission the Cape of Good Hope offered the most de- 
sirable place for a colony. Attention was aiso called to 
the Congo region. Withal to draw off the colored citizens 
it seemed best not only to have a colony in Africa but one 
in America as well. Im any event, the slaves should be 
freed and until. they are capable of managing for them- 
selves they might be allowed to work the plantations on a 
lay. 

The work of the African Institution is called to the at- 
tention of Finley and Mills and both Peter Williams, Jr., 
and James F’orten are recommended. On returning from 
his second voyage he states that he received so many ap- 
plications that he could have taken over the greater part 
of Boston. He himself is ready to serve in any capacity 
‘‘although,’’ he continued, ‘‘I stand (as it were) in a low 
place and am not able to see far; but blessed by God who 
hath created all things and for his own glory they are and 
were created he is able to make use of instruments in such 
a way as he pleases and may I be resigned to his holy 
will.’’ 5¢ 

Both Mills and Finley signed the constitution of the 
American Colonization Society. Finley was one of the 
Vice Presidents, and Mills was sent to Africa by the so- 
ciety to make investigations for it. He went via England 

6¢ Brown, Finley, 83. 
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where he met the colaborers of Cuffe. While in Africa he 
consulted with the members of the Friendly Society estab- 
lished by Cuffe in 1811. Two of the settlers that Cuffe 
transported in 1815, Kizell and Martin, acted as inter- 
preters and guides for Mills. In one of Mills’ observa- 
tions he says, ‘‘Should a colony be established in this part 
of Africa, it remains a question whether it should be gov- 
erned by white men, or whether the people will consider 
themselves competent to self government in the first in- 
stance.’’ 

The arguments for and against colonization were con- 
sidered by Mills and Cuffe. ‘‘Whenever the subject of 
colonization shall be discussed by Congress,’’ says Mills, 
‘*some will object that the free people of color will not go 
to Africa. Again, that it will cost too much to transport 
them and to afford them the necessary protection. Again 
it will be said that too many of these people are very use- 
ful and are wanted in this country. We should be pre- 
pared to meet these objectors as far as possible and trust 
in God for the success of our efforts.’’ 5" 

Mills was right in his anticipation of the argument that 
the free blacks would not go to Africa. Hardly had the 
American Colonization Society been formed when, under 
the auspices of the African Institution at Philadelphia, a 
meeting estimated at three thousand met at Reverend 
Richard Allen’s church to discuss the question. Many 
were frightened, for they believed force would be used, 
particularly in the South, to compel immigration to Africa. 
James Forten reported none of them favored going to Af- 
rica and that they thought the siaveholders wanted to get 
rid of the free blacks so as to make the slaves themselves 
more secure. Although Forten was convinced that his 
brethren would never ‘‘become a people until they came 
out from amongst the white people’’**® he concluded to be 
silent on the question of deportation for the time being. 

When this opposition to the colonization project was 


57 Cuffe Manuscripts, Samuel J. Mills to Paul Cuffe, March 12, 1817. 
58 Ibid., James Forten to Paul Cuffe, January 25, 1817, 
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known to the Society, Finley came to Philadelphia to take 
charge of the situation. He met the committee to whom 
the matter was referred and explained to them ‘‘the pu- 
rity of the motives’’ which actuated many of the leading 
spirits in the Society. He was so convincing that the com- 
mittee unanimously decided that ‘‘benevolence to them and 
the land of their fathers guided the movements that were 
made at Washington.’’*® But James Forten showed his 
confidence in the Captain by writing for his opinion on 
colonization. 

Captain Cuffe had given advice to the men who organ- 
ized the American Colonization Society, his co-workers in 
London had been drawn upon, his friends in Sierra Leone 
had served the agents of the Society in Africa, but his in- 
fluence did not end with his death. When Bishop Meade 
was in the South on behalf of the Society he read Cuffe’s 
letters to the free blacks of Savannah. He made use, too, 
of information obtained from some other Negroes who 
had been in Sierra Leone and conversed with the emigrants 
taken over in 1815. 

In fact, the Society printed letters from the American 
Settlers in Africa and disseminated them as propaganda. 
Perry Locke exhorts his brethren in America to come to 
the ‘‘land of Canaan, abounding in honey and fruits, fish 
and oysters, wild fowls and wild hogs. The only thing 
that Africa wants is the knowledge of God—fear not to 
come, if the Lord will. When you come I hope to be with 
you and more besides me,—let this be printed if you 
please.’’ °° 

The testimony of Samuel Wilson was no less convine- 
ing. He concludes: ‘‘Sir, when I set my foot on the Afri- 
can shore, I had only seven and six pence sterling; now, 
notwithstanding, all my sickness, I am master of a hundred 
pounds sterling. I think if I had had something to have 
begun with, I should have had about four or five thou- 
sand.’’ ©! 


69 Cuffe Manuscripts, Samuel J. Mills to Paul Cuffe, July 14, 1817. 
60 Second Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 151. 
61 Tbid., 150. 
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Another letter signed by a number of Cuffe’s passen- 
gers is directed to the American Negroes in general. It 
says: 


Be not fearful to come to Africa, which is your country by 
right. If any of you think it not proper to come, and say it is 
well with you, you must remember your brethren who are yet in 
slavery. They must be set free as yourselves. How shall they 
be set free, if not by your good behavior, and by coming to get a 
place ready to receive them? Though you are free that is not 
your country. Africa, not America, is your country and your 
home. Africa is a good country. You will have no trouble to 
raise your children when all things are plenty: you will have no 
want of warm clothing: you will have no need of firewood, for 
we have it in abundance; and here you will be looked upon like 
the blessed creatures of the Almighty God, and that bad opinion 
and contempt which our white brethren harbor, will be quite done 
away, and the whole of us will become a large and wonderful na- 
tion. We will forget all our former troubles when we turn to the 
land from which our forefathers came. The whole of you will 
have your own lands and houses; when you cultivate the land, 
(in which a few horses would be an assistance) you will be sup- 
plied with yams, cassada, plantains, fowls, wild hogs, deer, ducks, 
goats, sheep, cattle, fish in abundance, and many other articles, 
good running water, large oysters. 


Another clever device of the advocates of deportation 
to make use of the Captain was a dialogue between Ab- 
salom Jones on one side and William Penn and Paul Cuffe 
on the other. The dialogue was printed in The Union for 
June 18, 1818.°° The scene of the dialogue is in Heaven 
and the subject is the colonization of the free Negroes in 
in Africa. Cuffe narrates his connections with the move- 
ment and sets forth purposes he had in view. He had 
hoped by establishing a colony in Africa to draw there 
gradually all the Negroes in America. In this way slavery 
would be abolished, Africa would be explored, civilized, 
and Christianized. 


62 Second Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 152, 153. 
¢3 See also Brown, Finley, note L. 
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Absalom Jones, opposed to the movement in general, 
raises objections to it. Why not colonize them on the 
banks of the Mississippi or the Missouri, he asks. Wil- 
liam Penn, a Quaker too, answers the objection by point- 
ing out that the whites are migrating to that section and 
that were the Negroes to settle there trouble would arise 
between the two races. The Indians, moreover, would 
make trouble with the Negroes. 

Jones next asks why should the colored people leave 
America at all? They are happy in America, and more 
and more is done for their uplift all the time. To this ob- 
jection Penn replied that prejudice will always keep them 
down. ‘‘Can one imagine,’’ asks he, ‘‘that the period will 
ever arrive in which they will bear any sway in our coun- 
try, guide our legislative councils, preside in our courts 
of judicature, or take the lead in the affairs of the repub- 
lic? Is it possible that the time will ever come in which 
intermarriages will be sought between their families and 
those of the most respectable whites? It would be the 
height of folly to indulge in such an expectation; and until 
such is the case, they will never occupy the rank or enjoy 
the privileges of white men; until this is the case, they will 
ever hold an inferior and subordinate place in society, and 
be in some degree aliens in their own land.’’ Paul Cuffe 
had the sensibility and discernment to perceive this state 
of things, the penetration to discover the early practicable 
means by which his race could be relieved from their pain- 
ful sense of inferiority, and the activity to commence the 
execution of a project to remedy the evil. 

Would not deportation stop the manumission of slaves, 
asks Jones. Penn replies that many southerners are now 
ready to emancipate their slaves, and that their only handi- 
cap is a just provision for them. <A colony in Africa would 
gradually attract to its sphere every slave in America. 

At the end of the dialogue Penn and Cuffe convince 
Jones that the deportation of the free Negroes in America 
to Africa is a meritorious plan. What the dialogue did 
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for one opponent of the scheme it was hoped that it would 
do for others. 

The experiences of Cuffe were a great asset in the ven- 
tures of the colonizationists. In testimony to his services 
the Board of Managers of the American Colonization So- 
ciety incorporated the following paragraph in its first an- 
nual report: 


The managers cannot omit the testimony of Captain Paul Cuffe 
so well known in Africa, Europe, and America, for his active and 
large benevolence, and for his zeal and devotedness to the cause of 
the people of color. The opportunities of Captain Cuffe of form- 
ing a correct opinion were superior perhaps to those of any man in 
America. His judgment was clear and strong, and the warm in- 
terest he took in whatever related to the happiness of that class of 
people is well known. The testimony of such a man is sufficient 
to out weigh all the unfounded predictions and idle surmises of 
those opposed to the plan of this society. He had visited twice 
the coast of Africa, and became well acquainted with the country 
and its inhabitants. He states that, upon his opinion alone he 
could have taken to Africa at least two thousand people of color 
from Boston and its neighborhood. In the death of Paul Cuffe 
the society has lost a most useful advocate, the people of color a 
warm and disinterested friend, and society a valuable member. 
His character alone ought to be sufficient to rescue the people to 
which he belonged from the unmerited aspersions which have been 
east upon them. The plan of the society met with his entire ap- 
probation, its success was the subject of his ardent wishes, and the 
prospect of its usefulness to the native Africans and their decen- 
dants in this country was the solace of his declining years, and 
cheered the last moments of his existence.** 


64 First Annual Report of the American Colonigation Soeiety, 5. 


CHAPTER X 
THE Pate MESSENGER 


The formation of the American Colonization Society 
stimulated interest in Negro deportation. Both whites 
and blacks put many inquiries to Cuffe. He was thought 
of as the prospective first governor of the colony but he 
did not live to realize this. Near the end of his career his 
advice to his people was to be quiet and trust in God; be 
industrious and honest; such conduct is the greatest boon 
toward liberation. ‘‘ Experience is the best schoolmaster. ”’ 

He took advantage of this correspondence to exhort 
his brethren to improve their morals. To William Harris 
he wrote: ‘‘We must depart from that Monster—I mean 
intemperance. Examine your selves, your families. Are 
you clean? If not set about this work immediately... . 
Do not admit him into your houses in any other shape than 
a mere medicine. I formerly kept him company but for 
many years I have forsaken him and I find great consola- 
tion thereby.’’ 

About a year before his death he gave sound financial 
advice to Edward Cooke. In the postscript of the letter 
he wrote ‘‘My dear Friend Edward Cooke, if I could know 
that thee had given up the use of strong drink, I should 
feel rejoiced, and would render thee such aid, that thee 
could soon become a man of property.’’ 

About the same time that he gave this advice, Isaac 
Gifford received a ‘‘Watchword.’’ ‘‘By experience,’’ 
wrote the Captain, ‘‘I have ever found when I attended to 
my business [ seldom suffered loss. I have found it to be 
good to make choice of good companions. I have ever 
found it not to be profitable for me to sit long after dining 
and make a tipling habit of wine and other liquors. These 
very people who adopt those practices when they see a 
sober, steady man will put business in his way. The sur- 
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est way to conquer strong drink is to make no use of it. 
We are born and we must die. Amen.’’ 

He points out to Joel Rogers, chosen to represent the 
Gayhead people, the fields among his neighbors, ‘‘devasted 
either by creatures or weeds.’’ More frugality is needed. 
Excessive drink and idleness are very destructive to so- 
ciety. These and similar truths were recommended to 
Rogers to guide his work for his people. When Cuffe and 
his wife with some relatives visited there, meeting was 
held, and ‘‘many lively testimonies borne to the truth of 
their state and standing.”’ 

The admonitions were in accord with the life of Cap- 
tain Cuffe. Another lively testimony was given to young 
men in a meeting in Arch Street, Philadelphia. He said 
to the young men that ‘‘he was afraid to dignify what he 
had to say, by ealling it a vision, but it appeared to him at 
a time when he was very low in mind and much east down, 
and being very disconsolate, there appeared before him 
the form of a man, inquiring what ailed him. He said he 
could not tell. The Form told him the disease was in his 
heart, and he could show it to him. Upon his expressing 
submission, the Form took a sharp instrument, separated 
his heart from his body and laid it before him. He was 
greatly terrified in viewing it, it being very unclear and 
contained all kinds of abominable things. The Form said 
he could never be healed, till he submitted to have his heart 
cleansed. Then, said he, I fear I never shall be healed. 
But on the Form asking him, if he was willing to have it 
cleansed, and he consenting, he took a sharp instrument 
and separated all that was vile and closed up the heart, re- 
placed it, and healed the wound. Thus he said he felt him- 
self a changed man and a new creature, and then recom- 
mended the young men to that Physician who could heal 
them, although their state was ever so deplorable. 

‘‘In the course of his testimony he also related that 
when he was about twelve years of age he lived upon an 
island where there was no house but that of his father. 
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Being one evening near night sent on an errand alone, he 
became afraid that he should meet with some wild beast 
that would attack him. He crossed to a fence in order to 
cut a stick to defend himself; but after cutting it, the 
thought occurred that he was not on his father’s ground, 
and as he had no right to the stick it was not likely it 
would serve to defend him. On which he laid it down, near 
the place he had taken it from and in recrossing the fence 
laid his hand on a loose piece of wood which was on their 
own ground resting against the fence. It proved to be a 
club, which he took up, and went cheerfully on his way.’’ * 

It was while engaged in activity of this kind that he 
met ‘‘the pale messenger.’’ His health began to fail him 
early in the spring of 1817. In April, however, he was well 
enough to attend Quarterly Meeting, but in June he was 
‘fon the bed of languishing.’’ An eminent Rhode Island 
physician was summoned but he could not heal him. He 
doubtless then realized what he himself expressed in these 
words to Samuel R. Fisher, February 28, 1817: ‘‘May we 
often call to remembrance that we have no certain contain- 
ing city here but above all things may we seek one to come 
whose builder is God that when we put off this body of 
mortality we may be clothed with the spirit of immortal- 
ity that we may be prepared and favored to experience 
that glorious regeneration and friendship of everlasting 
peace.’’ 

On the morning of July 27 the Captain took solemn 
leave of his family. The hand that had guided the Travel- 
ler to so many ports was now so enfeebled that it was 
limp in the grasp of the little grandchildren. He shook 
hands with all the relations and the immediate members 
of his own household. As he bade them farewell it was 
‘fas broken a time,’’ wrote his brother John, ‘‘as wast 
ever known amongst us.’’ ‘‘Not many days hence,’’ he 
said to his neighbors, ‘‘and ye shall see the glory of God; 
I know that my works are gone to judgment before me but 


65 Memorandum in the Cuffe Manuscripts. 
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it is all well, it is all well.’’ Day by day he kept failing 
and on first day morning at two o’clock, Seotember 9, the 
Captain was borne away on the invisible bvt irresistible 
tide.** 

The funeral exercises were held on the following Mon- 
day afternoon. In marked solemnity a great concourse 
of people gathered. After waiting in great silence his 
friends bore testimony to his work and merit. He was 
buried in the Friends cemetery at the South Meeting 
House in Westport, a place of worship formerly known as 
the Old Meeting House when the Cuffe family worshipped 
there. ‘‘Many of his neighbors and friends,’’ said Wil- 
liam Rotch, Jr., ‘‘evinced their respect for his memory by 
attending his funeral (which was conducted agreeably to 
the usages of the Society of Friends, of which he was a 
member) and at which several lively testimonies were 
borne to the truth, that the Almighty Parent has made of 
one blood all the nations of men, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with him.’’ ®* 

The New York African Institution held services for him 
in October following his death. The funeral sermon was 
preached in the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
by Peter Williams, Jr. That trait of character which 
rendered Cuffe so eminently useful, said the speaker, was 
‘‘a steady perseverance in laudable undertaking, which 
overcomes obstacles apparently insurmountable and _ at- 
tains its object, while others fall back in despair.”’’ 

‘‘Shall I say to you, my African brethren,’’ continued 
the Reverend Mr. Williams, ‘‘go and do likewise? Subject- 
ed as we too generally are, to multiplied evils of poverty, 
made more intolerant by the prejudices which prevail 
against us, his example is worthy of our imitation. It is 
only by an honest, industrious, and prudent husbanding of 
all the means which are placed in our power, that we can 
hope to rise on the seale of society.’’ °8 


6¢ Cf. Cuffe Manuscripts, John Cuffe to Freelove Cuffe, September 10, 1817; 
David Cuffe, Jr., to Freelove Cuffe, July 8, 1817. 

67 Clipping in the Cuffe Manuscripts. 

68 Peter Williams, Discourse on the Death of Paul Cuffe. 
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His death was chronicled in many papers with appro- 
priate praise of his life. Niles Register noted that all 
classes of people esteemed his morality, truth and intel- 
ligence.®® The Columbian Sentinel praised his charity 
and particularly his deep interest in his race. ‘‘He was 
concerned not only to set them a good example by his own 
correct conduct; to admonish and counsel them against 
the habits to which he found them most prone; but more 
extensively to promote their welfare.’’“ The Coloniza- 
tion Herald said, ‘‘Captain Cuffe was a man of the strict- 
est integrity, modest yet dignified in his manners, of a 
feeling and liberal heart, public spirited and well versed 
in the business of the world.’’™ 

‘“In the example of Paul Cuffe,’’ said The New York 
Spectator, ‘‘the free people of color in the United States 
may see the manner in which they may require competency 
and reputation. It is the beaten path of industry and 
integrity. Captain Cuffe cultivated his own farm and 
guided his own ship. He labored with his own hands and 
kept his own book of accounts. He did not waste his time 
in idleness, nor his income in extravagance. He was never 
charged with intrigue in his contracts, neglect in his prom- 
ises, or fraud in his traffic. . . . His example therefore, is 
capable of imitation by every free person of color.’’ 7? 


One Hunprep YrEars AFTER 


Paul Cuffe had some descendants of consequence. 
Horatio P. Howard, a great-grandson of Captain Cuffe, 
wrote a short biography of his grandsire and erected a 
monument in his memory. Ruth Cuffe married Alexander 
Howard and their son, Shadrack, was the father of Hora- 
tio. He was born in New Bedford in 1854, and beginning 
in 1888 served as a clerk in the Custom House in New York 
City. Howard died February 20, 1923, leaving consider- 

69 Niles Register, XIII, 64. 

70 Cuffe Manuscripts, Clipping from Columbian Centinel, September 17, 
1817. 


71 [bid., Clipping from The Colonization Herald. 
72 Cuffe Manuscripts, Clipping from New York Spectator, October, 1817. 
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able wealth, $5000 of which he bequeathed to Hampton, and 
the balance of which he gave to Tuskegee as a fund to 
establish Captain Paul Cuffe Scholarships. 

The monument which Howard erected is of Westerly 
Rhode Island granite and cost $400. It bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘In memory of Captain Cuffe, Patriot, Navigator, 
Educator, Philanthropist, Friend.’’ It stands five feet 
high on an elevation in the front part of the chureh yard 
and along the principal highway. 

The biography is a booklet containing twenty-eight 
pages and is entitled ‘‘A Self-Made Man Captain Paul 
Cuffe.’’ ‘‘By the erection of this lasting Memorial,’’ says 
Howard, ‘‘in honor of the courage, achievements and life 
work of Capt. Paul Cuffe, a resident of Westport, Massa- 
chusetts, for many years, the donor, a great grandson, 
hopes to awaken and stimulate energy and ambition in the 
rising generation of Negro youth, that they may profit 
thereby.’’ 

On June 15, 1913, dedication services were held in Cen- 
tral Village, Westport. Rev. Tom A. Sykes, minister of 
the Westport Society of Friends, presided. The exercises, 
which were attended by about two hundred people, were 
opened by a flower brigade of school children led by Hora- 
tio P. Howard. Flowers were strewn on the graves of the 
Captain and his wife. Speeches were made by Rev. Mr. 
Sykes and Mr. Samuel T. Rex, the designer of the monu- 
ment. Miss Elizabeth C. Carter read a paper descriptive 
of the career of Capt. Cuffe. Howard distributed his book- 
let and showed a compass used by his great-grandfather 
on his last voyages. 


The life of Paul Cuffe is noteworthy for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, it is a tribute to American de- 
mocracy. He is an example of an American youth handi- 
capped on every side, but overcoming so well the difficulties 
which overshadowed him that he won recognition in three 
continents. There is no place in the world where such 


— 
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achievement is less difficult than America. She offers op- 
portunities for self-recognition unprecedented in the world. 

In the next place his life is a tribute to the Quakers. 
No religious organization has given itself so unreservedly 
to the uplift of the Negro. This devotion is as old as that 
which won our political liberties, as deep as the scars on 
Edith Cavell’s heart, and as wide in its reach as the waters 
of the sea. Cuffe’s membership in this religious body and 
his adherence to its principles gave zest to his zeal for the 
betterment of his race. His plans grew so comprehensive 
that they embraced the Negroes of two continents and 
made ealls on his philanthropic spirit for several thousand 
dollars. In all this he paid a tribute to Quaker ideals and 
life, and deserves mention with Woolman and Benezet. 

The remedy that he believed would relieve the oppres- 
sion of his race is also noteworthy. To him the withdrawal 
of the free Negro from the States would remove an obstacle 
to the emancipation of the slave, and in the course of time 
wholly stamp out slavery in America. Negroes would be 
better off by themselves, and those who settled in Africa 
could help civilize and Christianize that continent. In the 
meantime the slave trade would disappear. 

Negro deportation had been advocated by some of 
America’s most distinguished citizens and soon after 
Cuffe’s death its advocates increased by leaps and bounds. 
In the early period it was not as futile as it now is and 
many believed that under governmental support and direc- 
tion it was in the realm of possibility. When the measure 
took on its most colossal program in 1817, Cuffe cautioned 
his brethren to watch its operation for a year or two be- 
fore taking sides for or against it. 

Today Negro colonizationists are few in number. The 
American Colonization Society itself barely maintains its 
organization, and only occasionally sends a Negro to Af- 
rica. When an individual is sent he usually goes in the 
capacity of a missionary or teacher. Colonization as a 
panacea for the amelioration of the Negro race is imprac- 
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ticable. The Negro feels at home in America as much as 
the white man. Negro uplift must be sought not in de- 
portation but in habits of living exemplified in Captain 
Cuffe. 

There is his industry and thrift. It is a long step from 
nothing to twenty thousand dollars. And it is a hard step 
when there is practically no initial footing. But Paul 
Cuffe did it, and did it because he believed in work. He 
was always at his task. The dignity of labor he knew and 
valued. And he knew how to save. He made his money 
work for him. He stopped the leaks in his business boat. 
He spent wisely and invested well. 

There is his interest in education. The painstaking 
endeavor and indefatigable effort which belonged to his 
labor in industry was equally a part of his labor in educa- 
tion. It is difficult for us today with our excellent op- 
portunities for education to realize how meagre they were 
in Paul Cuffe’s day. And if they were meagre for whites 
a century and one half ago they were all the more so for 
Negro children. Despite the handicaps he not only mas- 
tered the three R’s but the principles of navigation as well. 

He learned something more valuable than this—the fine 
art of diffusing knowledge. So dearly did he value edu- 
cation for the youth of his neighborhood that he himself on 
his own land erected a school building. He made contri- 
butions to teachers’ salaries. And most of all, he taught 
the principles of navigation to every young man who of- 
fered himself for instruction. Such devotion to a cause 
grows out of a recognition of its great worth. 

There is his interest in religion. He stood for right- 
eousness. No one ever charged him with unfair dealing. 
His business was clean. He sought the fellowship of the 
church. He contributed to its needs and gave personal 
testimony to the power of Christ. Religion was vital in 
his life; he tried to foster it from Westport to Freetown. 
He was both a home and a foreign missionary. He knew 
the value of prayer. He gave advice that was tested first 
in his own experience. 
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Overshadowing his industry, his religion, and education 
stands his optimism. He believed in the victory of right- 
eousness; therefore, he worked for it. He believed in the 
triumph of truth; therefore, he dedicated himself to it. 
He realized the mastery of poverty; therefore, he gave 
pursuit to wealth. He believed in the amelioration of his 
race; therefore, he consecrated himself to it. | 

Henry NosBLeE SHERWOOD. 








DOCUMENTS 
THe Wit or Paut CuFFE 


Be it remembered, that I, Paul Cuffe of Westport in the County 
of Bristol and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, yeoman, being at 
this time (through merey) in health and of a sound, disposing 
mind and memory, and considering that it is appointed for all 
men once to die, I do make and ordain this my last will and testa- 
ment in the followering manner (viz.) 

Imprimis. My will is, and I hearin order, that my just debts 
and funeral charges together with the expenses of setteling my 
estate be paid by my executors herein after named, out of my 
estate. 

Item. I give unto my wife Alice Cuffe all my houshould goods 
except my two desks and book case, and books; I also give her in 
lieu of her right of dower in my estate, so long as she shall remain 
my widow, the use and improvement of my now dwelling house 
and the one half of all my lands, together with one half of the 
live stock, and all the famely provisions that may be on hand at 
my decease, and one hundred dollars in money, and all the prof- 
its arising from my half of the salt works, that Joseph Tripp & I 
built together. Should the salt works not be in operation before 
this will is proved or should not be built, then my will is she 
should have one hundred dollars annually. 

Item. I give unto my daughter in law Lydia Wainer one 
hundred dollars. 

Item. I give unto my daughter Mary Phelpess & to her heirs 
and assigns forever, the house and lot of land which | bought of 
Luey Castino. 

Item. I give unto my son Paul Cuffe, and to his oldest male 
heir forever, the farm that was given to me by my father Cuffe 
Slocum, and my maple desk, also one half of my wereing appearl, 
my will further is that five hundred dollars be retained out of my 
estate, and put to interest in some safe hands, the income of which 
I order to be used annually for the support of my son Paul Cuffe’ 
family, forever. I also order that one fourth part of the brig 
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Traveller together with the five hundred dollars, be placed under 
care and guardianship of my executors, in order that my son Paul 
and his heirs, might be benefited by it yearly and every year for- 
ever, also the one sixth part of the residue be placed under the 
eare & guardianship of my executors for the benefit of Paul & his 
heirs as above mentioned, forever. 

Item. I give unto my son William Cuffe and to his oldest 
male heir forever, the lot of land which I bought of Ebenezer 
Eddy called the Allen lot, and one fourth part of the brig Travel- 
ler, and my walnut desk and book case standing thereon, and 
Johnsons Dictionary in two volums, and one half of my weareing 
appearel, and three hundred dollars in money, to be laid out in 
building him a dwelling house on the Allen lot. 

Item. I give unto my cousin Ruth Cottell fifty dollars. 

Ruth Howard, Alice Cuffe Jr. and Rhoda Cuffe one half of the 
brig Traveller, that is to each one of them one eighth part. 

Item. I give unto my two grand daughters, namely, Almira 
Howard and Alice Howard, daughters of my daughters Naomi 
Howard deceased, fifty dollars to each one, when and as they 
arive to the age of twenty one years. 

Item. I give unto my cousin Ruth Cottell fifty dollars. 

Item. I give unto my brother David Cuffe ten dollars. 


Item. I give unto my brother Jonathan Cuffe ten dollars. 
Item. I give unto my brother John Cuffe ten dollars. 
Item. I give unto my sister Freelove Cuffe ten dollars. 
Item. I give unto my sister Fear Phelpess ten dollars. 


Item. I give unto my three sisters namely Sarah Durfee, 
Lydia Cuffe and Ruth Weeden, six dollars annually to each one 
dureing their natural life. Should they or either of them make 
bad use of the money given them, in such a case I request my ex- 
ecutors to pay them in provision or cloathing, and such things that 
may be for their comfort. 

Item. I give unto the monthly meeting or society of friends, 
ealled Quakers in Westport, fifty dollars, to be paid over to their 
treasurer, by my executors, according to direction of the monthly 
meeting. 

Item. My mind and will is that those daughters that are 
single and unmarried, shall have privelege to live in the house 
with their mother, and, after their mothers decease, they to have 
the privelege to live in and oceupie the south part of the house, 
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with privelege to the well and in the seller and garden to raise 
saurce in so long as they remain singel and unmaried. 

I give unto my two said sons and four daughters namely Paul, 
William, Mary, Ruth, Alice and Rhoda all the rest and residue of 
my estate not hearin otherwise disposed of to be divided between 
them six equally. 

And my will further is, that the one fourth part of the brig 
Traveller and the one sixth part of the residue, that I have herein 
given to my son William, I place under the care and guardianship 
of my executors, to order the use of the same as they shall think 
best for Williams interest, untill he arives to twenty five years of 
age. Then if his care and conduct be good, they then are re- 
quested to pay the whole over to him together with all the profits 
ariseing from it. 

And my will further is, the balance that may become due to 
my estate not hearin otherwise disposed of to be divided between 
or otherway be given up to them. 

I further order that all land that I have bought belonging to the 
estate of Benjmin Cook late of Dartmouth deceased, be returned 
to the widow and the heirs, they paying what the land cost and 
interest. 

And my will further is that for the payments annually that 
my executors retain enough of the residue of my estate to put on 
interest to rais the anual payments mentioned in this way last 
will. 

Lastly. I do constitute and apoint William Rotch Junr. of 
New Bedford and Daniel Wing of Westport aforesaid executors 
of this my last will and testament. 

In testemony whereof I do hear unto set my hand and seal 
eighteenth day of the fourth month in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen 1817. 

Paul Cuffe (seal) 

Signed, sealed, published and declared by the said Paul Cuffe 
as and for his last will and testament in the presence of us 

EpWAarD PHILLIPS 
LUTHAN TRIPP 
Davin M. GirrorD 
Oct. 7, 1817, Approved. 
From the Records of the Probate Office, Taunton, Mass. 
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Africa and the Discovery of America. Volume II. By Lego 
WieENeER, Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at 
Harvard University. Innes & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 
Professor Wiener, in the second volume of his series Africa 

and the Discovery of America, deals exhaustively with the docu- 

mentary information relating to ‘‘the presence in America of 
cotton, tobacco and shell money, before the discovery of America 
by Columbus. . . . The accumulative evidence is overwhelmingly 
in favor of an introduction of the articles under discussion from 

Africa by European or Negro traders, decades earlier than 1492.’’ 

(Foreword, p. ix.) 

The importance, for the history of Pre-Columbian civilization, 
of these discoveries cannot be overestimated. Moreover, their 
significance is not concerned alone with the history of America. 
They will compel a revision and realignment of historical frontiers 
in Europe and Africa as well, from a date not later than the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Lastly, ‘‘Africa and the Dis- 
covery of America’’ forms, as it were, a sequel to Professor 
Wiener’s Contributions toward a History of Arabico-Gothic Cul- 
ture, enabling the historian to trace the influence of the Arabs as 
the torch-bearers of civilization. It was they who in the eighth 
century, through the medium of the Spanish Mozarabs, recreated 
European culture, and at a later period, through that of the 
Arabicised Negroes, of whom the West African Mandingoes were 
the most important, at least almost entirely re-created, if they did 
not actually create, the civilization of the native American tribes, 
throughout both continents, and planted, so to speak, in the New 
World, the seeds of two great modern industries, cotton and to- 
bacco. 

Let us then consider, first, what is the bearing of Professor 
Wiener’s work on the history of cotton. Assyria and India were 
centers of cotton culture at a very early date. The evidence that 
the Arabs popularized cotton in Africa, in connection with the 
ceremonial purification of the dead, that is, stuffing the orifices of 
the body with cotton, is shown by the fact that Arabic ’utb ‘‘cot- 
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ton,’’ a loan word from Coptie tbbe ‘‘to purify,”’ has produced 
the West African ‘‘cotton’’ words, exactly as Arabie wudw’ ‘‘ablu- 
tion’’ has given rise, doubtless through Hausa influence, to the 
‘‘eotton’’ words of Nigeria. What is particularly important to 
note, however, is that Arabic qutn ‘‘cotton’’ has gone everywhere 
into the Mandingo dialects, which have, in turn, influenced the 
native American languages. Thus for example, in South America, 
the Mandingo kotondo, ete., ‘‘cotton,’’ derived from Arabic qutn, 
has left derivatives in the Indian languages ‘‘from Venezuela 
south to Peru, and in Central Brazil’’ (page 80), beside deriva- 
tives from Kimbunou mujinha ‘‘cotton,’’ in eastern Brazil, north- 
ward and westward. If we concede the presence of cotton in 
South America before Columbus, we can only conclude, on the 
basis of linguistic evidence, that it was introduced either directly 
or indirectly from Africa. The Aztee word ychca, the native 
Mexican word for ‘‘cotton,’’ furnishes no proof that cotton was 
known to the Mexicans before the coming of the Spaniards, since 
ychea is not originally a specific name, but has reference to any 
kind of fibre,—of a fluffy character, and came to mean ‘‘cotton”’ 
only secondarily. 

Columbus, however, reported that on Oct. 11, 1492, the Indians 
of Guanahani brought parrots and cotton thread in balls, to trade 
for beads and hawks’ bills. Either he told the truth, or he did 
not. If he told the truth, it is still remarkable that the Indians 
should not only have known of the traders’ demand for cotton and 
parrots, but should also have offered the very articles which Cada 
Mosto, nearly fifty years earlier, had mentioned as coming from 
Africa, particularly the cotton, then offered for sale in the Negro 
markets. Columbus’s references to growing cotton are specific in 
declaring that the cotton grew on trees.—hence it is obvious that 
he did not see any true cotton growing, but only the false cotton, 
the product of the tree Bombax Ceiba, used for stuffing mats, but 
not capable of being spun (page 28). A study of the early ree- 
ords of Mexico is conclusive in the evidence it furnishes to show 
that cotton never formed part of the tribute due the Mexican 
emperor, but that the payment of tribute in cotton was ‘‘an in- 
novation of the Spaniards, and did not have the sanction of the 
Aztec tribute’’ (page 56). Hence we have nothing to indicate 
that, either in the Indies or in Mexico, the material of which the 
‘‘eotton elothing’’ of the natives, mentioned by the Spaniards, 
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was made, was really cotton. If it was cotton, its presence points 
to contact between America and Africa before Columbus, and the 
readiness of the natives to offer cotton in exchange for hawks’ 
bills testifies clearly to the extent of trade relations between the 
two countries. 

The contention of archeologists is that cotton culture in Peru 
may go back to a date as early as 200 A.D. The only criterion for 
such an assumption rests on the theoretical rate of accumulation 
of guano deposits, in which mummies, wrapped in cotton, have been 
found,—caleulated at two and one half feet per century. This 
conclusions is absurd, not only for the stress it lays on the eapri- 
cious habits of sea-birds, but also for the reason that it fails to take 
into account the irregularity of the guano deposits, as shown in 
the Peruvian Government Survey of 1854. No conclusion whatever 
as to the age of even a single mummy-case can be drawn, owing to 
certain facts concerning Indian burial customs, recorded by Cieza 
de Leon in 1553, Ondegardo in 1571, and Cobo, nearly a century 
later. These travellers state that the Peruvian natives were ac- 
customed to open graves, change the clothes of the dead from time 
to time, and re-bury them (page 67 ff.). The proof that they told 
the truth is contained in the report by Baessler, of the X-ray exami- 
nations of Peruvian mummy-packs in the Royal Museum at Berlin. 
One such pack contains ‘‘the bones of four separate individuals, 
but of none there were enough to construct even distantly one 
complete skeleton. Besides, there were some animal bones present’’ 
(page 71). This disinterment of bodies, and of course the same 
confusion of the remains, revealed by the X-ray, was practised by 
the Indians as late as 1621. Nothing then remains to militate 
against the linguistic testimony so strongly in support of the con- 
clusion that South American cotton culture is of African origin. 

Professor Wiener’s tentative conclusion that tobacco smoking 
was of African origin, outlined in his first volume of this series, 
has been strongly reinforced by a study of the Old-World origin 
or capnotherapy. ‘‘Smoking for medicinal purposes,’’ he says 
on page 180, ‘‘is very old, and goes back at least to Greek medicine. 
A large number of viscous substances, especially henbane and 
bitumen, were employed in fumigation, and taken through the 
mouth, sometimes through the nose, for certain diseases, especially 
catarrh, toothache and pulmonary troubles. This fumigation took 
place through a funnel which very much resembles a modern pipe, 
but by its knot-like end at the bottom of the bowl shows its deriva- 
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tion from the distilling cap of the alchemist’s retort.’’ The 
bitumen corresponds to the tubbaq or tobbaq of the Arab doctors, 
a name applied to several medicinal plants containing a pungent 
and viscous juice. One of these plants was known in Spain as 
tobbaqah. 

Fumigation as a curative measure soon degenerated in Europe 
into quackery,—the Arab smoke doctor giving place to the itinerant 
charlatan whose Arabic name lingers in Portuguese bufarinheiro 
**peddler,’’ originally ‘‘smoke vender.’’ ‘‘In Africa, medical fumi- 
gation spread southward through the Negro country, finding its 
way to America perhaps a full century before the coming of Colum- 
bus. The manner in which smoking was introduced into America 
is made clear by the history of the Negro pombeiro, the African 
bootlegger in the service of the Portuguese colonists, who taught the 
natives to drink pombe, a kind of intoxicating liquor. This word 
pombe is a corruption of Latin pulpa, which through the Spanish 
pulpa has persisted in Mexico as pulque, the name of an intoxicant 
used by the Indians, exactly as Arabic hashish, through Spanish 
chicha, has entered Nahuatl, producing the Nahuatl chichila ‘‘to 
ferment, ete.’’ The method of preparing the chicha in Peru, by 
masticating grain, is clearly of African origin, since in the Sudan, 
a kind of drink is made by chewing the fruit of the baobab. The 
clearest proof, however, that such pombeiros reached America in 
Pre-Columbian days is found in Columbus’s reference to the report 
by the Indians of Hispaniola, that ‘‘black people had come thither 
from the south and south east, with spearheads of guanin. Now 
guanin is a Mandingo word; the name of an alloy of 18 parts of 
gold, 6 of silver and 8 of copper. 

The history of shell and bead money, familiar as the wampum 
of the northern Indians, forms the third part of the present volume, 
and is perhaps the source of the strongest arguments to show the 
Pre-Columbian relation of Africa and America. Ultimately, the 
use of cowry shells for money comes from China, where such shells, 
called pet, tze-pei, pei-tze, had been used from time immemorial. 
The Chinese name of the cowry, ho-pei, probably anciently pro- 
nounced something like ka-par, is evidently the origin of Sanskrit 
kaparda, Hindustani kauri (whence English cowry), Dravidian 
kavadi ‘‘cowry.’’ ‘‘From the ninth century on, we have many 
references in the Arabic authors to the cowries in Asia and Africa’’ 
(page 208). It is quite to be expected, then, that in the Negro 
languages, we should find derivatives of this ultimately Chinese 
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word, descended through the medium of successive borrowings, via 
Hindustani and Arabic,—that is, Hausa al-kawara, kawara, etc., 
Zanzibar kauri, Wolof korre, Bambara kori, etc., side by side with 
a group descended from Dravidian woda ‘‘shell,’’—that is Hausa 
wort, Malinke wuri, Bambara wart. 

The substitution of beads for shells, as the development of this 
primitive form of currency went on, has left its mark likewise in 
linguistic records. That is to say, we have in Africa a group of 
words descended ultimately from Chinese par, pei, originally mean- 
ing ‘‘cowry,’’ and secondarily ‘‘bead,’’ together with a new group, 
traceable through an Arabic intermediary stage to Persian sang 
‘‘onyx,’’ the bead-stone par excellence. From the cowry-words 
have come Benin cori, kori, koli, ‘‘blue bead,’’ whence akori, the 
‘‘aggry’’ bead of the white traders, Neule gri ‘‘beads,’’ and Baule 
worye ‘‘blue bead,’’ a loan-word from Mandingo wort. In Bantu 
zgimbo, we have either a Bantu plural of abuy, itself a derivative of 
Maldive boli, bolli, which is the Chinese pei ‘‘cowry,’’ or a direct 
loan-word, through Arabic or Portuguese influence, of Chinese tsze- 
pei ‘purple shell.”’ The transference in meaning from ‘‘cowry’’ 
to ‘‘bead’’ is illustrated in Kaffir in-tsimbi ‘‘beads.’’ Similarly, 
the original ‘‘bead’’ words, from Persian sang ‘‘onyx,’’ have given 
Zanzibar, Swahili wshanga ‘‘bead,’’ Kongo nsanga ‘‘string of blue 
beads,’’ with a recession of meaning in Kongo nsungu ‘‘cowry 
shell.”’ 

The transference of African currency to America is shown by 
two significant facts. First, we have the name. In the Brazilian 
caang ‘‘to prove, try,’’ caangaba ‘‘mould, picture, etc.,’’ is to be 
seen a form of some African derivative of Persian sang, as seen 
in Zanzibar ushanga ‘‘bead,’’ Kongo nsanga ‘‘blue beads,’’ ete., 
the change of meaning leading to the connotation ‘‘mould’’ being 
due to the substitution of the European idea of money as a piece 
of stamped metal, in place of that of bead or shell money. Exactly 
as the petun words for tobacco spread from South to North America 
along the trade routes, so the words for ‘‘money’’ followed the same 
course. Jacques Cartier’s word esnogny, given as the Indian name 
of shell money,—the shells actually gathered by an African method 
of fishing for shell-fish with a dead body,—is traceable only to 
some form of the Brazillian gaang, which has also given Gree soni- 
waw ‘‘silver,’’ Long Island sewan ‘‘money.’’ The Chino-African 
cowry-word, seen in African abuy, is preserved in the North Ameri- 
can bi, pi (plural peag, peak) ‘‘wampum,”’ side by side with the 
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Guarani mboi, poi, ‘‘shell bead.’’ Lest the reader still harbor a 
lingering doubt of the fact of early trade relations between Brazil 
and Caaada, Professor Wiener shows how Spanish aguja ‘‘needle’’ 
has left derivatives in a large number of Indian languages distant 
by many hundreds of miles from any Spanish settlement. 

Secondly, we have the standard of value. From the earliest 
times, in China, the purple cowry was more valuable than the white. 
The same standard prevailed in Africa, and was transferred to the 
beads when beads were substituted for cowries. Among the Indians, 
the blue, or dark colored currency, whether shells or beads, was 
consistently reckoned as superior in worth to the white. Shell- 
money was first popularized on Long Island by the Dutch, who, 
as we are informed, imported cowries and aggry beads from the East 
to sell them to the Guinea-merchants. Moreover, Gov. Bradford has 
stated that it took the Massachusetts colonists two years to teach 
the Indians to use shell or bead money. Finally, Professor Wiener 
concludes that ‘‘in the Norman country, .. . the wampum belt, as 
a precious ornament for European women, had its origin, and was 
by the Frenchmen transferred to Brazil and Canada’’ (page 258). 

The fifteen full-page illustrations serve well to bring home much 
of the force of the arguments, even to a casual reader. 

Puiuurs Barry, A.M., S.T.B. 

GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Negro Press in the United States. By FrepErick G. DEt- 
WEILER. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1922. Pp. 
274. 

Struck by the number and distribution of Negro magazines and 
newspapers, many investigators in the social sciences have recently 
directed their attention to the study of the Negro press. This in- 
creased interest resulted largely from the unusual impetus given 
the Negro press during the World War when it played the part of 
proclaiming the oppression of the Negroes to the nations pretend- 
ing to be fighting for democracy when they were actually oppressing 
their brethren of color at home. And why should not the public be 
startled when the average Negro periodical, formerly eking out 
an existence, became extensively circulated almost suddenly and 
began to wield unusual influence in shaping the policy of an op- 
pressed group ambitious to right its wrongs? These investigators, 
therefore, desire to know the influences at work in advancing the 
circulation of these periodicals, the cause of the change of the at- 
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titude of the Negroes toward their publications, their literary ability 
to appreciate them, the areas of their greatest circulation, and the 
attitude of the white people toward the opinion of this race. 

While it is intended as a sort of scientific work treating this 
field more seriously than Professor Robert T. Kerlin’s The Voice of 
the Negro, it leaves the impression that the ground has not been 
thoroughly covered. In the first place, the author does not show 
sufficient appreciation of the historic background of the Negro press 
prior to emancipation. He seems acquainted with such distinguished 
characters as Samuel Cornish, John B. Russwurm, and the like but 
inadequately treats or casually passes over the achievements of 
many others who attained considerable fame in the editorial world. 
In any work purporting to be a scientific treatment of the Negro 
press in the United States the field cannot be covered by a chapter 
of twenty pages as the author in question has undertaken to do. 
Furthermore, many of the underlying movements such as abolition, 
colonization, and temperance, which determined the rise and the 
fall of the Negro editor prior to the Civil War, are not sufficiently 
discussed and scientifically connected in this work. The book, then, 
so far as the period prior to the Civil War is concerned, is not a 
valuable contribution. 

The author seemed to know more about the Negro press in free- 
dom. Living nearer to these developments he was doubtless able to 
obtain many of these facts at first-hand and was able to present 
them more effectively. He well sets forth the favorite themes of 
the Negro press and the general make-up of the Negro paper, but 
does not sufficiently establish causes for this particular trend in 
this sort of journalism. Taking up the question of the demand for 
rights, the author explains very clearly what the Negro press has 
stood for. Then he seemingly goes astray in the discussion of the 
solution of the race problem, Negro life, Negro poetry, and Negro 
eriticism, which do not peculiarly concern the Negro editor more 
than others in the various walks of life. Looking at the problem 
from the outside and through a glass darkly, as almost any white 
man who has spent little time among Negroes must do, the work 
is about as thorough as most of such investigators can make it and 
it should be read by all persons directing attention to the Negro 
problem. 

The Disruption of Virginia. By James C. McGrecor. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1922. Pp. 328, price $2.00. 
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This book was written, according to the author, as an attempt 
to present an unbiased account of the strange course of events in 
the history of Virginia from the time of Lincoln’s election to the 
presidency to the time of the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union. It is, however, more of a polemic than an historical contri- 
bution. The author raises this very question himself by his declara- 
tion that he has no grudges to satisfy and no patrons to please. 
‘Tf he seems harsh in his opinions and conclusions regarding the 
irregular and inexpedient methods employed in cutting off the 
western counties of Virginia and forming them into a new 
State,’’ says he, ‘‘it is due to the conviction that an unnecessary 
wrong was committed, a wrong that helped not at all in Lincoln’s 
prosecution of the Civil War.’’ The author is convinced that not 
only was the act unconstitutional but that it was not desired by 
more than a small minority of the people of the new State. He 
believes that the President and Congress, being grateful to the 
Union men in northwestern Virginia for their loyalty to the Union, 
rewarded them by giving their consent to the organization of a 
new State which, nevertheless, was in violation of the principles of 
the Constitution. 

Unlike Professor C. H. Ambler who, in his Sectionalism in 
Virginia, has set forth in detail the differing political interests of 
the sections of Virginia, this author reduces it to a mere exploit on 
the basis that the end justified the means. Furthermore, the author 
differs widely from C. G. Woodson who in an unpublished thesis 
similarly entitled The Disruption of Virginia, presented in 1911 to 
the Graduate School of Harvard University in partial fulfilment 
of the requirement for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, empha- 
sized the economic differences as the underlying causes. Dr. Me- 
Gregor minimizes such causes by reducing his treatment of the 
economic situation to a single chapter of ten pages. He then 
briefly discusses the opening of the breach, the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1829-30 and the growth of sectionalism between that 
Convention and the Civil War. Approaching the main feature of 
the work, the author takes up the preliminaries of the Convention of 
1861, the various conventions of the northwestern counties out of 
which evolved the organization of the new State of West Virginia, 
and finally the question of admission before Congress. 

Why such a work could be considered necessary and accepted 
as a contribution in this particular field when valuable works have 
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already been written upon this subject, is justified by the author 
on the ground that he has discovered considerable new material 
which convinces him that the new State movement in West Virginia 
was unrepresentative of the majority of the people of the north- 
western counties but was put through in dictatorial fashion by a 
militant minority. It is true that some new material has been added 
to this work, but it hardly convinces well informed historians that 
the far-reaching and sweeping conclusion of the author are justified 
by the few additional facts which he has been able to find. Almost 
a causal study of the history of Virginia shows that the western 
part of the State became estranged from the eastern because their 
economic interests were different and the authorities failed to make 
the improvements necessary to connect these sections and thus unify 
such interests. By the time of the Civil War the northwestern 
counties were commercially connected with the North and West 
and accordingly followed these in that upheaval. 


A Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages. 
Volume II. By Str Harry H. Jonnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Se.D. (Cambridge). The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1922. Pp. 
544. 

This work is the result of a study of the Bantu languages com- 
menced by the author in 1881 in the Library of the British Museum, 
and instigated by the project of accompanying the Earl of Mayo 
on an exploratory expedition in South West Africa, Angola and 
the countries south and east of the Kunene River. The expedition, 
according to the author, was extended by him to the upper Congo 
thanks to the assistance offered by H. M. Stanley. With this large 
view of Africa his studies were continued with little intermission 
during the forty years which followed his first introduction into 
that continent. Even the World War itself was not exactly an 
interruption but permitted the author to extend the scope of his 
research by bringing him into closer acquaintance with certain 
of the western Semi-Bantu languages through the presence in 
France of contingents of Senegambian troops. The Colonial office, 
moreover, assisted the work by requesting its officials in British West 
Africa to examine the Semi-Bantu languages of British Nigeria, 
South-west Togoland, Sierra Leone and the Gambia. Furthermore, 
an important discovery of two Bantu languages was made in the 
southern part of the Anglo-Egyptian province of Bahr-al-ghazal. 
He is indebted to Mr. Northeote W. Thomas’s researches which 
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revealed new and interesting forms of Semi-Bantu speech in the 
Cross River districts of Southern Nigeria. In the comparison of 
roots, moreover, the author had considerably more material to 
draw on than in the ease of the first volume. He found also much 
more information concerning Héma and Bafgminda through 
Major Paul Larkin and Captain White. These are the chief features 
which, he believes, make the second volume a valuable contribution. 

In spite of the extensive investigation, however, the author still 
finds a good deal about which he is not certain. About many of 
these languages he knows little regarding their structure and gram- 
mar. In other words they have been studied merely from the out- 
side. In spite of his extensive travels, moreover, he had so much to 
do and apparently such a short time in which to accomplish his task 
that this work, as valuable as it is, can be considered no more than 
an introductory treatise going a little further into a field inade- 
quately explored. Already he says he finds that he has been re- 
proached for not bringing within the scope of these two volumes 
a group of languages in the North-east Togoland and Kisi and the 
Limba tongues of Sierra Leone. Yet although he finds that these 
have some Bantu features, they were too mixed to justify their 
treatment here. He found resemblances of the Bantu and Semi- 
Bantu families elsewhere but not closely enough akin to require 
their treatment in connection with this work. 

Beginning with a treatment of the enumeration and classifica- 
tion of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu languages, the work reviews the 
languages illustrated in Volume I. Attention is directed to the 
Bantu in various regions of the continent. The author then dis- 
cusses the phonetics and phonology of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
languages, prefixes, suffixes, and concords connected with the noun 
in Bantu and Semi-Bantu, adjectives, pronouns, numerals, adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, the verbs and verb roots. The maps 
graphically show the probable origins and lines of migration of the 
Bantu and Semi-Bantu languages and their distribution in Central 
and South Africa. 

On the whole, the world is indebted to Sir Harry H. Johnston 
for his enumeration and classification of these tongues, although the 
work merely marks the beginning of a neglected task. Until some 
scholar with better opportunities to carry forward this research 
has produced a more scientific treatise, the works of the author 
will be referred to as interesting and valuable volumes. 








NOTES 


On February 20, 1923, there passed away in New York City a 
Negro of no little distinction in his particular group. This was 
Horatio P. Howard, the great grandson of Captain Paul Cuffe of 
African colonization fame. Howard was the grandson of the 
Captain’s daughter Ruth, who married Alexander Howard, and 
the child of their son Shadrach. Howard was born in New Bed- 
ford in 1854 and beginning in 1888 served as a clerk in the Custom 
House in New York City where he accumulated considerable 
wealth which, inasmuch as he lived and died a bachelor, he dis- 
posed of for philanthropic purposes. He bequeathed $5000 to 
Hampton and the balance of his estate he gave to Tuskegee as a 
fund to establish Captain Paul Cuffe scholarships. 

Hoping to inculeate an appreciation of the achievements of his 
great grandfather, he erected to his memory a monument at a cost 
of $400 dedicated in 1917 with appropriate exercises by the people 
of both races and made still more impressive by a parade which 
Howard himself led. On that occasion, moreover, he distributed his 
interesting biography of the great pioneer in the form of a booklet 
entitled A Self-Made Man, Captain Paul Cuffe. 

Henry Allen Wallace, one of the colaborers in unearthing and 
preserving the records of the Negro, died on the 12th of February. 
He was the son of Andrew and Martha Wallace and was born in 
Columbia, South Carolina, about sixty-seven years ago. He was 
educated in the public schools of Toronto, Canada, the University 
of Toronto, and Howard University. He began his public life as 
a clerk in the post office at Columbia, and in the early days of civil 
service secured, by success in a competitive examination, an appoint- 
ment as clerk in the War Department in Washington. There he 
served with an unbroken record for over thirty years, after which he 
was transferred to the New York office with which he was connected 
until about eighteen months ago when on account of ill health he 
was compelled to retire. He afterward made his home with his 
sister in Chester, Pennsylvania, where he died. 

Mr. Wallace was well informed on matters pertaining to the 
race during the Reconstruction and freely contributed to magazines 
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publishing such material. Furthermore, his assistance was often 
solicited to correct manuscripts prepared by others who knew less 
of this drama in our history. His service in connection with finding 
the names of Negroes who served in southern legislatures and his 
letters, both of which have appeared from time to time in THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO History, constitute valuable contributions in this 
field. 





SPRING CONFERENCE 


On the 5th and 6th of April there will be held in Baltimore the 
Spring Conference of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Members of the administrative staff including Pro- 
fessor John R. Hawkins, the Chairman, Mr. S. W. Rutherford, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and others of the Executive Council, are mak- 
ing extensive preparation for this Conference. The aim will be 
to bring together teachers and public-spirited citizens with an 
appreciation of the value of the written record and of 
research as a factor in correcting error and promoting the 
truth. The heads of all accredited institutions of learning have 
been invited to take an active part in this convocation. As it is 
to be held in Baltimore, near which are located so many of our 
colleges and universities, it is believed that this Conference will 
prove to be one of the most successful in the history of the As- 
sociation. 

The program will cover two days and will offer an opportunity 
for the discussion of every phase of Negro life and history. On 
Thursday there will be a morning session at 11:00 at Morgan Col- 
lege and an afternoon session there at 3:00 P. M. On the follow- 
ing day the morning session will be held at the Douglass Theatre 
at 12:00 M. and the afternoon session at the Druid Hill Avenue 
Y. M. C. A. at 3:00 P. M. The two evening sessions will go to the 
Bethel A. M. E. Church. In addition to these, special groups of 
persons cooperating with the Association will hold conferences in the 
interest of matters peculiar to their needs. Among the speakers 
will be Professor Kelly Miller, Mr. L. E. James, Mr. Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, Dr. William Pickens, and Dr. J. O. Spencer. 

An effort will be made to arouse interest and to arrange for 
conducting throughout the country a campaign for collecting facts 
bearing on the Negro prior to the Civil War and during the Re- 
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construction period. The field is now being exploited by a staff of 
investigators of the Association. It is earnestly desired that all 
persons having documentary knowledge of these phases of Negro 
History will not only give the Association the advantage of such 
information, but will attend this Conference to devise plans for a 
more successful prosecution of this particular work. 

Another concern of the Conference will be to stimulate interest 
in the collection of Negro folklore for which there is offered a 
prize of $200 for the best collection of tales, riddles, proverbs, 
sayings and songs, which have been heard in Negro homes. The 
aim is to study the Negro mind in relation to its environment at 
various periods in the history of the race and in different parts of 
the country. The students of a number of institutions of learning 
are already at work preparing their collections to compete for this 
prize, and it is hoped that a still larger number will do likewise. 
This special work is under the supervision of a committee com- 
posed of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, Assistant Editor of the Journal 
of American Folklore, Dr. Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology 
in Columbia University and a member of the Executive Council of 
the Association, and Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Editor of THe 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO History. 
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